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THE GOOD TIME COMING. 


BY ANNIE F. BURBANK, 





A goodly two, round-limbed and strong, 

With cheeks like clover and teeth like pearls,— 
Climbing in orchards and wading in brooks, 

And rarely housed like well-kept girls; 
Dimpled of hand and dark with tan, 

Hunting for nuts like the squirrels brown, 
Feet that were shoeless and ankles bare,— 

Hair over eyes and foreheads down. 
Knowing all secrets of wood and field, 

Of flowers that bloomed and birds that sung; 
Of lilies that swam on the silver lake, 

And purple grapes that ripening hung. 


Lying for hours on the scented grass, 
Humming their secrets with bee and bird, 
Who could have dreamed they had more to tell 
Than the clover-blooms by the soft wind stir ed? 
Thoughts that were not of skies and brooks, 
Of orchard snows nor the ripe fruit’s fall; 
But of beaux and balls and country routs, 
And wedding garments to end it all. 
Gowns as white as the elder clouds, 
Afterwards cottages fair and sweet, — 
Then a goodly round of cheerful toil, 
And love to made the dream complete. 
What was the suuny Now to them, 
With its full, free hours, neath a smiling sky? 
What but a bauble of paltry worth, 
To the gleam of the golden By-and-bye? 
But the cottage homes were reached at last, 
And love grew cramped in a place so small, 
And the fairest side of the whole dream was 
The rose that bloomed on the outer wall! 
Ah! little comfort they wrung from life, 
Child-bearing and nursing year by year; 
Toiling like good wives early and late; 
Walled fast about by their woman’s sphere! 
What wonder they looked towards an autumn time, 
To the Indian Summer's golden haze, 
To quiet and rest, to thought and prayer, 
And countless numbers of fair sweet days? 
But the Indian Summer had winds that were cold,— 
Long, weary months of cloudy weather; 
And gout and “rheumatiz” crept into their bones, 
So then they talked of Heaven together. 


Well, at last they died! Their graves were made 
Side by side, with feet to the east; 

And over them solemn psalms were sung, 
And rites were said by a goodly priest. 


But to us poor souls in waiting here, 
Their lips are silent, their voices dumb, 
And they send no joyful message back, 
That the good time coming has really come! 
Hanover, Germany. 








TWO ALPINE CLIMBERS, 


There is a story in circulation—possibly 
Without authority—to the effect that a cer- 
tain young lady has ascended so many Alps 
that she would have been chosen a member 
of the English Alpine Club, but for her mis- 
fortune in respect to sex. Asa matter of per- 
sonal recognition, however, and, as it were, 
of approximate courtesy, her dog, who has 
accompanied her in all her trips, and is not 
debased by sex, has been elected into the club. 
She has therefore an opportunity for exer- 
cising in behalf of ber dog that beautifnl self- 
abnegation which is said to be a part of Wo- 
man’s nature, impelling her always to prefer 
that her laurels should be worn by. somebody 
else. 

The dog probably made no objection to 
these vicarious honors; nor is any objection 
made by the young gentlemen who reply elo- 
quently to the toast, “‘The Ladies” at public 





dinners; or who are kind enough to be edu- 
cated at masculine Colleges on ‘‘scholarships” 
founded by women. The oldest “scholar- 
ship’’ at Harvard, I believe, is that founded 
nearly a century ago (in 1785) by Joanna AIl- 
ford, and there are ten others founded by wo- 
men—their income amounting annually to 
$2340 in all. Those who receive the emolu- 
ments of these funds must reflect within them- 
selves, occasionally, how grand a thing is this 
power of substitution given to women, and 
how pleasant are its occasional results to the 
substitute. It is doubtless more blessed to 
give than to receive, but to receive without 
giving has also its pleasures. Very likely the 
holder of the ‘‘scholarship” and the orator 
who rises with his hand on his heart to “‘reply 
in behalf of the ladies,” may do their ap- 
pointed work well, and so did the Alpine dog. 
Yet, after all, but for the work done by his 
mistress, he would have won no more honor 
from the Alpine Club than if he had been a 
chamois. 

Nothing since Artemus Ward and his wife’s 
relations has been finer than the generous way 
in which fathers and brothers waive in behalf 
of their feminine relatives all the petty prof- 
its and honors of any laborious career. In a 
certain system of schools once known to me, 
the boys had prizes of money on certain oc- 
casions, but the successful girls at those times 
received simply a testimonial of hunor for 
each, ‘‘the committee being convinced” it was 
said, ‘‘that this was more consonant with the 
true delicacy and generosity of Woman's na- 
ture.’ So in the new arrangements for open- 
ing the University of Copenhagen to young 
women, Carl Blind writes to the New York 
Evening Post, that it is expressly provided that 
they shall not ‘‘share in the academic benefi- 
ces and stipends which have been set apart for 
male students.” Half of these charities may, 
for aught that appears, have been established 
originally by women, like the ten Harvard 
scholarships already named. Women, how- 
ever, can avail themselves of them only by 
deputy, as the Alp-climbing young lady is 
represented by her dog. 

It is all a beautiful tribute to the disinter- 
estedness of Woman. The only pity is that 
this virtue, so much admired, should not be 
reciprocated, by showing the same disinter- 
estedness toward her. It does not appear 
that the butchers and bakers of Copenhagen 
propose to reduee in the case of women stu- 
dents ‘*‘the benefices and stipends” which are 
to be paid for daily food. Young ladies at 
the University are only prohibited from re- 
ceiving money, not from needing it. Nor 
will any of the necessary fatigues of Al- 
pine climbing be relaxed for this young lady 
because she is a woman. The fatigues will 
remain in full force, though the laurels be de- 
nied. The mountain passes will make small 
account of the ‘‘tenderness and delicacy of 
her sex.’’ When the toil is over she will be 
pronounced too delicate to be thanked for it; 
but by way of compensation, the Alpine Club 
will allow her to be represented by her dog. 

T. W. i. 


OVERLAND TO CALIFORNIA---NO. IV. 


The fatigue of the trans-continental trip 
was very much lessened for us, no doubt, by 
our stay on Sunday and Monday, at Salt Lake 
City, which gave us two quiet nights, if not 
especially useful days, and an experience be- 
sides, which none of us would willingly have 
lost, but which the self-satisfied disgust of two 
of our party with “Brigham,” would have led 
us to risk losing. 

‘‘Why should we care to sce this apostle of 
uncleanness?”’ they asked. ‘‘Let us flee him, 
rather. What is it to us that his city is beau- 
tiful for situation and famous for thrift? So 
much the worse that it should be the harbor- 
ing place of the foul institution!” 

But the argument of rest, of gratification to 
our indomitable spirit of enterprise, of seeing 
and knowing all that is to be seen and known, 
which was the Yankee birthright of our Wash- 
ington friend, and the remembrance of the 
impromptu word-picture sketched of it by our 
brilliant Chicago friend, all constrained us, 
and we went. But, following a perverse nat- 
ural instinct to avoid the latter-day sinners 
while we would see their city, we could not be 
tempted into the seeming fellowship of patron- 
izing their own hotel, the Townsend House, 
which would have given us a better access to 
the people, and is a remarkably well-kept 
house, as fellow passengers told us who had 
been more skiliful in conquering their preju- 
dices. 

But we saw the city and admired its loca 
tion, the beauty of the grand mountain range 
which towers above and shelters the broad 
green valley on the north and east, many of 
its peaks white as yet with their winter snows 
and fascinating under the morning and even- 
ing lights, and the great lake in the distance, 
with its mountainous islands and magnificent 





sunsets. _We found the shade of its fine lo- 
cust and cottonwood trees very grateful under 
the hot June sun, and the crystal mountain 
streams, sparkling in the open gutters beside 
each sidewalk, very pleasant to the eye and 
ear, but serving no sanitary use, as we had 
supposed, either by carrying off the refuse 
and garbage of the city or by laying the tor- 
menting dust of its roadways. 

We found the majority of the dwellings 
modeled after the Spanish adobes, but wooden, 
one-storied, and having two or three outer 
doors on their long fronts suggestive of the 
number of the patriarchal households, and not 
especially suggestive of domestic harmony, 
and the **Z, C. M. 1.,” “Zion’s Church,” etce., 
over all manner of business shops, was a novel 
illustration of the union of the sublime and 
ridiculous, the secular and religious. The 
houses of the leaders and of the most prosper- 
ous “Gentiles” are quite conspicuous among 
the mass of very ordinary ones; and “Brig- 
ham”? is just building a very elegant modern 
house, said to be for the residence of the “‘last 
wife,’’ and a reception house for his man 
guests. His present house of reception ie A 
spacious yellow building, a sort of cross be- 
tween a public and private house, and one of 
three or four large buildings of the same color, 
all enclosed within a high wall and all, no 
doubt, **Z. C. M. 1.” 


We went on Sunday, as all travelers do, to 
the clumsy building called the Tabernacle, 
whose oblong dome shuts down like an extin- 
guisher over the low-sided audience room 
from without, but gives great hight within. 
We were shown to a series of open seats near- 
est the door, which were nearly filled, and 
which we should have known at a glance, 
without being told, were allotted to strangers. 
Beyond and around this section we saw a 
mass of eager, simple, open-eyed and open- 
mouthed listeners, not above the average, in 
externals, of the crowd at a Southern Metho- 
dist camp-meeting. On the graded platform, 
in their several official series, as we afterward 
learned from one of them, we saw the apos- 
tles, elders, etc., a well-clothed, well-fed, and 
not over-worked class of men, without any 
unusual development of cunning or grossness 
of feature or expression. And behind them 
in the choir, an average country type of young 
men and maidens, one of the most attractive 
of the latter being pointed out as the last 
‘“‘sealed”’ of the prophet. And we heard from 
‘Elder Pratt,” not Brigham Young whom we 
hoped to hear, such a medley of Scripture 
quotation and application as would convict 
any one outside an eclesiastical conventicle, 
of lunacy, and such dogmatic assertion of giv- 
ing “‘by authority” the counsels of the Most 
High, as might easily take captive the recep- 
tive imaginations of the illiterate and fanatic 
listeners. Hearing for ourselves this bald ex- 
position of the distinctive Mormon doctrines, 
in which the duty of early marriage (after 
their fashion of course) was thundered upon 
them with great vehemence of voice and 
weight of gesture, and enforced as the test of 
promotion in the world to come, we could but 
pity, with sorrow beyond words, the helpless 
victims of teachers whom we could scarcely 
decide whether to call knaves or fools. We 
might the more easily have decided this point 
if we had not heard elsewhere other doctrines 
abhorrent to reason and common sense, deduc- 
ed from isolated texts by men who were nei- 
ther knaves nor fools, but honest men of pure 
natures, wanting only a little in mental bal- 
ance and a good deal in knowledge. 


The one interest I had always felt in Mor- 
monism was to understand in what spirit its 
women accept its doctrines and practices, #. e., 
its better class of women; and to meet them, 
as women of experience should meet each oth- 
er, honestly and sympathetically. 

I looked for this better class of women in 
the Tabernacle gathering, but did not see 
them. One poor timid soul, a fraction no 
doubt, who accepted her proper position in 
the rear of her lord and master, with downcast 
eyes and a most woe-begone expression, the 
light of life and joy all faded out of her face, 
crept along within reach of us as we question- 
ed the man, a platform occupant, who an- 
swered us courteously, but did not turn in 
Gentile fashion to acknowledge or introduce 
this loyal wife. Seeing this, the question rush- 
ed to our lips, if the leaders believe in polyga- 
my and know that their wives are content and 
happy in it, why do they never invite the Gen- 
tiles into their homes to see this fact for them- 
selves? Only one man among them does this, 
it is said; Brigham‘s sor John Young, who 
has but one wife, a Philadelphia lady, and who 
is interested in Mormonism only financially, 
being the manager of his father’s large busi- 
ness enterprises. 

But we continued our quest outside, and this 
is what we found: women of sweet, pure wo- 
manliness, thoughtful, conscientious to a fault, 
born into Mormonism or inheriting the reli- 





gious fervor which carried their mothers into 
it; accepting the cross which polygamy was 
to them, as the test of their loyalty to the Di- 
vine Lawgiver,—so taught by the only teach- 
ers they had ever known—women to whom, 
as one of them said to us, motherhood had 
been worship, whose devotion in it had never 
been excelled, if equaled, outside; women who 
had been without access to the world or its 
opinions and customs, for nearly a half cen- 
tury, but now getting that access, and prepar- 
ed by the agony of their own struggles in 
crucifying the natural, womanly instincts, to 
consider, thoughtfully and gladly, the new 
light and practice of the civilization from 
which they had been systematically shut away. 

They speak tenderly of the other women, 
“the sisters,’? to whom they feel that polyga- 
my is also a cross and a degradation, in a half 
conscious way, and of their teachers, against 
whom they bear no malice, being yet under 
the spell of the early reverence toward them. 
They see and confess that the accession of 
women from foreign lands to their ranks is 
from the classes to whom a mere competence 
and shelter are the chief attractions—that even 
polygamy is, to these, a great liftin the social 
scale. And they are confident that the influ- 
ences of contact with the outer world, in the 
numberless ways it is now coming to them, of 
the theater even, which the leaders have in- 
troduced as an outlet for the unrest, and asa 
relief to the monotony of the daily life of the 
quiet city, are rapidly educating the rising 
generation out of the old ways. 

But they do feel most bitterly averse, as is 
natural under the circumstances, to any action 
of the General Government which should 
make the first wife, or any one of them, the 
only legal wife, thus casting out to the scorn 
and cold charity of the world the other help- 
less wives and children, It is making these 
wives and children the only offenders, they 
say, and relieving the husbands and fathers 
from obligations openly assumed in the name 
of religion. Why should the first wife, they 
ask, who has been, perhaps, ‘‘sealed’’ to the 
husband only a week before another,—who 
has, as is true in some cases, only come to his 
home after the others—why should she take 
precedence of those who were sealed to him, 
as they were, by the same religious vows, by 
the same spiritual teachers? 

Why should the Government, or how can it 
honorably, recognize one Mormon marriage, 
they ask, and not all of them? Make polyga- 
my illegal in the future and they would re- 
joice and submit. But do not release and 
honor one party in it, while the least responsi- 
ble, the innocent sufferers from it are made 
alone to bear its penalties, as criminals and 
outcasts. 

And there are Gentiles in Utah who go be- 
yond this indignant cry of the women and 
children, and who insist that if the Govern- 
ment has so holy a horror of the patriarchal 
social evil of Utah that it must legislate it out 
of existence, let it put its ax at the root and 
declare all these marriages illegal, but require 
the husband to make restitution by providing 
for all his wives and children equally and to 
the extent of his ability, even if he must mort- 
gage all his future to doit; and then condemn 
him to live alone the remnant of his days asa 
partial expiation of his irreparable wrong do- 
ine! 

We saw, for a moment only, the lady editor 
of the woman’s paper, Zhe Exponent, of which 
you know, dear JournaL, more than I have 
yet had time to learn. That it will be true to 
the interests of the women of Utah, I trust; 
and that the use of the franchise will educate 
these women out of polygamy very rapidly, 
all the more rapidly, if they find, as outsiders 
claim, that Suffrage can now be used only un- 
der the compulsion of their husbands and lead- 


ers. 
There are, surely, mighty forces at work in 


Utah against polygamy, and of these the vote 
in the hands of its women will prove to be one 
of the most powerful. Let the Government 
hail and keep faith with this new ally, and 
let all women protest against any further in- 
justice to the long-suffering wives and moth- 
ers of Utah. 

I lost my heart again, and in Utah, dear 
JournaL! Such of it as was left to bring 
away from Boston. And this neither to proph- 
et nor apostle, but, for the thousandth time, 
to women, to two of them, mother and daugh- 
ter, Boston-born women, who have suffered 
for their faith as few are called to suffer, and 
one, a charming Gentile, young Dr. Barker, 
daughter of a Western M. D., educated at the 
East, who has won a most honorable standing 
with the profession at Salt Lake, and is sure 
to be loved for herself and to become eminent 
for her brave, conscientious and skillful work. 
To see her is to believe in her, and those who 
wish to do so will find her at the pleasant 
Townsend House, and.may enjoy her society 
for us, if they will. Yours, Cc. M. & 

Salt Lake City. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Parker, of Scotland, and Mrs. O’Don. 
NELL, General Superintendent uf the Juvenile 
Templars, delivered addresses at a great tem- 
perance meeting on the 19th ult., at Toronto, 


Mrs. A. J. Duniway, of Portland, Oregon, 
lectured on Tuesday evening at Canemah, 
and on Wednesday and Thursday evenings at 
Oregon City. This lady is at once an editor, 
a novelist, a poet, a politician, a public speak- 
er and an exemplary wife and mother. 


Queen Victoria, according to Thurlow 
Weed, has a claim to historic recognition, as 
the preserver of peace between England and 
America. During the darkest hours of the re- 
bellion, an English vessel containing the rebel 
envoys, Mason and Slidell, was boarded by an 
American ship of war, and these men forcibly 
taken and carried back to the United States 
in violation of the law of nations. Of course 
an immediate requisition for their restoration 
was inevitable. But when the despatch de- 
manding the surrender of Mason and Slidell 
was read by Lord Palmerston to the Queen, 
and the consequences of a refusal were ex- 
plained, Her Majesty was startled and dis- 
tressed at the idea of war with America, 
Taking the dispatch to the Prince Consort, 
who, then in his last illness, was sitting in his 
apartment, the Queen asked him to read it, 
saying that she thought the language and 
spirit were harsh and peremptory. The 
Prince, concurring in opinion with Her Majes- 
ty, subjected the dispatch to erasures and in- 
terlineations, in which amended form it was 
returned to the Premier. In relating this in- 
cident to Sir Henry Holland, the Queen add- 
ed, ‘‘That was the last time the Prince used 
his pen.”” Thus a bloody and fatal conflict 
between the two great Anglo Saxon nations 
was prevented by the faet that a woman oc- 
cupied the British throne. It is a proof that 
Woman Suffrage means Peace. 


Mrs. Frances Parke Burier, wife of 
Colonel Edward G. W. Butler, of Dunboyne, 
in the parish of Iberville, La., died on the 
8d inst., at Pass Christian, Miss., where Col- 
onel Butler and his family have been residing 
for several years. Mrs. Butler was born at 
Mount Vernon, November 27, 1799, (not 1797, 
asthe Picayune has it), She was the infant 
whom Mrs. Washington went to see on the 
evening before Washington’s death, which 
happened on December 14, only seventeen 
days after her birth. She was the daughter 
of Lawrence Lewis, of Woodlawn, Fairfax 
County, Va., and Eleanor Parke Custis, his 
wife, Lawrence Lewis was the son of Fielding 
Lewisand Washington’s only sister, Elizabeth, 
Eleanor Parke Custis was the youngest daugh- 
ter of John Parke Custis, only son of Mrs, 
Washington by her first husband Daniel 
Parke Custis, and her mother was Eleanor 
Calvert, grand-daughter of Lord Baltimore, 
Eleanor Custis, with her brother George 
Washington Parke Custis (father of the late 
Mrs. Robert E. Lee), was adopted by the 
General and Mrs. Washington, and her daugh- 
ter, Frances Parke Lewis, united in her veing 
the blood of Washington and his wife, and at 
the time of her death, was the nearest living 
relative of the illustrious first President, and, 
with Mrs. Commodore Kennon and George 
Washington Peter, of Maryland, was the 
nearest relative living of Mrs. Washington 
also. 


Miss Mason and Miss Hamixton, of the 
graduating class in Vermont University have 
been elected to membership by the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society as an award for superior schol« 
arship. Professor Peabody of Chicago, the 
President of the Alumni Association said, 
while responding to President Buckham, ‘We 
find now the beginning of a new era. For 
seventy years the old order has prevailed; on 
the seventy-‘irst we have a new sort of gradu- 
ates. There are women among them—and I 
use a term the holiest, noblest and sweetest I 
can employ—whose scholarship is proved by 
their record. I am happy to say that the Phi 
Beta Kappa, this morning reconsidered their 
dilatory action of yesterday, and placed the 
names of the women, too, upon their roll, 
These graduates show themselves thinkers; 
they speak easily and bear themselves grace- 
fully—they take their place among their 
brothers—and we welcome them to a place 
among the Alumni. Let the women have 
whatever we have of good and of culture; 
they are to mould and educate the children— 
and all his life long will the man talk the 
tongue he learned when little at his mother’s 
knee, his mother-tongue. I believe that the 
Institution is to be congratulated on a step 
forward, and that it will reap abundantly 
from the seed now sown. I hope, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you and your successors may point to 
the Alumni of succeeding years with unhesi- 
tating pride.” 
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Epitors prunner nese have ans a ed | religion. ‘There is a reason for it, not found | pitilessly demolished shams in religion and in | life, were sufficient to keep her amused and | she had that rare repose which is the last re- thot 
mirable oppertaany afforded us to see “Utah's | ia sex but in education. Human nature is | politics, and whose grandfather slew the first | interested, even when unable to perforin ac- | sult of culture. Nothing disturbed or baffled som 
best crop’’—her children. Between fourteen | everywhere about the same, polygamy even | ™@” who fell _in the war of the Revolution, tive labor. I have known old women who I | her, and she carried herself so truly and stead the 
and fifteen hundred were assembled on Sun- | ¢ : ' when he performed the marriage ceremony cies l od thele Vives ofall ily tl s : : , Let! 
, : Ki cannot change it. for William and Ellen Crafts’, and sent them | elieve pro ongec their lives eight or ten ily that her very presence banished all un- . 
day morning in the Tabernacle, to rehearse | Formerly, a household was made up of with his blessing to the realms of a Queen years by knitting. One told me she had knit | couthness and set the most awkward at ease. hap 
in song for the twenty-seventh Anniversary | a multiplicity of wives and children. But | who could proudly say there was no slave in | forty pairs of stockings, large and small, in | She was never hurried or impatient or de. retu 
of the Saints’ arrival in Salt Lake, which vc- | 4... , ife all her wide domain. one year, and her dim eyes glistened as she | pressed, but always cheerful and self-posses will 
curred July 24, 1848, after a five months jour- | discard was wei? rife hg thom, mat eet or Theodore Parker performed the marriage | : h i ; i it tk s » eleitocel “ if in al 4 . _ self possess- 1 
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bie scone “ pore " oa ie aio " The | employed by the Saints, their method of heal- | our land ee enjoy a — of peace. God fifty years are likely to live longer than men of the most intense and antagonistic character, = 
“eg . : web : _ — ye a ing having been ‘‘the laying on of hands,’ om phony Ag gy Day with of that age, should be taken in a general | she held them to the very end and brought the rn 
ye a 6 ietieanmain, én vg till The specialty here in medical practice, has | earnest protest against needless war, and with | Sense, with many exceptions to the rule, but | art of friendship, as Sainte Beuve says, to : 
ie hae - fine seat 7 " Cel always been entrusted to women, Now a| the prayer for that righteousness in our land|I think an impartial searcher after truth in | perfection. Montmorency, Ballauche and ye 
aimee phe sig di ranger > cates co on class of twenty-five Mormon girls are study- es henge Fg bmn pms Bg cast Ri the matter, will soon become satisfied of the | Chateaubriand could not but forget their 1 
become angels fasion unto whom children ing medicine, preparatory to a more complete fabesion ‘ter Seepennnel ‘ot secured, | Correctness of the statement. differences within the charmed circle of Mad- oe 
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are born cae continue to multiviy and re- | CO8"* The establishment of a medical col- | our land will be doubly blessed. If slavery The wife of a clergyman in a certain town | ame Recamier’s society. ri 
lenish inate op 2 soe shall lege is contemplated in Salt Lake. If this is | removed would beat the sword into the | where I was stopping last fall, told me the She was strong in the finest and most fasci- ae 
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8 = ° 7 a woman in the place had heard what a monster f : *natt |) =e | 
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she would regain the affection of the one to | Shepherd, Jersey City, by the paster, Rev. | over half of the audience were women. After | !@P8 the exquisite harmony of her nature. ber wend, Malate Beare calls bere coder 
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‘ i , since it was waged in the interests of an inde- ‘ ° eew @ : , % 8 anly graces, 
PP sovortegong wae arse all ~ Rag Sendent life te thee who thought that “taxa. | Tesponse in favor of it. Dr, Burns offered to aa cr areata too grit er | and kept the tradition of tue sa'on pure and ro 
, paddy a oe oe we O | ae ont representation’? was tyranny, | 8° over the country and reply to his lecture : _— _— inspiring in a society of unspeakable corrup- A 
troubled dream. This noble woman seemed | which indeed it was. But if that early war | with him; but he declined that offer; his own | than lost by the translation. Her affection tion. There have been greater women in in 
to me like one who had been shipwrecked, | with Great Britain was just, then the struggle | friends say that 1 as defe: , : was as full and warm in expression as in the e ‘ 
: ’ } - : riends say that he was defeated and will not France than Madame Recamier, and some, m 
now cast upon the shore of time to die alone. | for liberty between the North and the South |). j. card from again depths of her soul. In her words another " A : 
Only the one sweet memory left in her heart of these United States, must have been one to : sights sould see the image that lay in her mind with- | perhaps, as beautiful, but in the harmony and ar 
J ; y fet in ber Heart, | pe commended and defended. Ultra peace | Yours for Equal Rights, Sicourney. | Come se a preaprrataored est completeness of her character she stands alone. Si 
and that a picture hung upon the wall, of her- | men and women, radical reformers, as they out blur or mist. So perfectly modulated was Sten henuty, hee Gooden and her intellect 
self and her husband, with four children may be termed, can alone accept the words of vIT her nature that throughout its entire range one pa A he : a ine iol tte . 
gathered about their own fireside. Cicero, and callevery sanguinary conflict one LONGEVITY OF THE SEXES. note was as clear and sweet as every other reid. oasigePag ab cea eeger or he 
I was glad of the tunity } fforded | OUt of harmony with the eternal laws of : ‘ H 1 a . 4 ., | reverence and affection which enfolded her at 
as giad of the opportunity here afforded | Right. Others make distinctions between ag-| Several articles have recently appeared in| Her taste was marvelous and she carried it life will not leave her fame unguarded nor her e¢ 
me of meeting with two very intelligent Mor- gressive and defensive wars, approving some- | print respecting the relative longevity of the | into every detail. Her toilette was always as Apter wn im 
mon women; one, the poet of Salt Lake, who | times but ane often a a sexes, but none of them has, in my opinion, | faultless as herself. No one ever saw a sug- memory unloved,—Ler, ey 
has spent much time in foreign lands, and is a a i atethe oar or stated the facts in the case, gestion of art in it. No sudden transition URY a 
a wife of Brigham Young. The other the | the conservative and the radical peace eofeam. An extensive observation will teach us that | from fabric to fabric or from tint to tint caught WOMEN AND a ee TREAS . 
editor of the Woman’s Exponent, a weekly pa- | ers, the moderate and the ultra expounders of | from the time of birth till ten or twelve | the eye, for an exquisite taste had softened — er 
per published in Salt Lake, which is printed pa Ray mary ty ane gied of ee. a years of age, girls are usually more strong | all hues and subdued every outline and toned | _ It will be remembered, says a Washington ne 
as well as edited by women. Without the compel any sacrifice of Setaaiade. The and robust than boys; less liable to disease | every part into perfect purity and repose. If letter writer, that about four or five weeks rs 
free and frank conversation I had with these | pollow peace purchased by a sacrifice of lib- | amd death. From the age of puberty till | it had been made in a dream there could not | ago a northern express car was burned near Y 
ladies I could never have conceived it possi- | erty would not be worth the possession, and | that of forty-five or fifty years, women are | have been less of conscious effort about it. | Washington. The government alone had $5- | 
. . ° . « >; ; , . . , . . . . “ 
ble for women to believe in the rightfulness al ranean | vs ee geno = more likely to die than men. This is doubt- | You caught the fragrance of the rose with | 750,000 in it, and the private property amount- * 
. a - yO . « y . aa. : p P 
of polygamy. They acknowledge that it is to rejoice in leur endh Ye oases. pected’ | less owing to the artificial, unhealthy life they | petal, calyx or stem. ed to nearly half as much, including jewelry ; 
a system attended with great suffering, that We keep Mothers’ Day with no such peace | lead, together with the inordinate sexual de- Her movements had a grace and freedom | enough to fill seven safes. : 
no woman can bear the incoming of a second | if the land. It is a fairly purchased peace. | mands too frequently made by husbands, and | that forever suggested a happy childhood of Up in one of the sunny, well-lighted rooms 
wife, if she loves her husband truly, without | The price may not even be measured by the | the enormous labor of bearing and caring for | careless ease under an open sky; where she | of the Treasury Department, four ladies from 
& enectiie But. they eaid. “T thousands of graves that have so recently 8 P y : be ae 
99 sacrifice. ut, they said, ‘‘The greater been decorated with the blossoms of spring. | # "Umerous progeny. Therefore you will find | moved, the world was youngagain. Herface | the Treasurer's office are at work on o 
the cross here, the surer the crown hereafter, | Who ean tell the anguish, the suffering, the | that a man often buries two or three wives. haunts the memory like a dream which cannot | charred treasures, and their process is one 0 
Itis only through deep earthly tribulation ge Bo those who et saw a battle es But if a woman survives till she is fifty, | be put into words. How soft and beautiful | the most interesting features of the service. J 
that we = hope for the eternal glories of pe poh er ony the pet aay len she is more likely to live to eighty or ninety | were the outlines of mouth and chin and way- | All the safes were transferred from the cars mA 
—_ a : in their own persons, for the first breath of JORES VER, than is,a man. He strong and | ing hair over a thoughtful brow one scarcely | to the treasury, and a committee was selected “ 
1e martyr spirit was deeply impressed | those dear martyrs who called them ‘‘Moth- | vigorous at fifty-five, soon after begins to feel | noticed, so complete was the mastery of char- | from those most expert at such work. First ; 
upon the countenances of the large majority a if | “nd in mee my have reason | the infirmities of old age, and in another de- | acter over every feature. the private safes were opened, and in these he 
of women whom I saw in the Tabernacle. auntho ton hae = - ppd Mg — cade will have been carried off by apoplexy, The qualities of her manner were so finely | were found about $100,000 worth of diamonds, ° 
be was no -ight of y= their faces. | mother. And to her earnest and effectual | Paralysis or some prevailing disease; while | balanced and her whole bearing so exquisitely | a hundred watches, old gold and silver coins, a 
ey are the san.e material which has often | fervent prayer that the nations might learn | his wife seems, if not to have renewed her | poised that it was difficult to discover a pre- | and—alas! for the course of true love—a 
— found in all ages and brought under the will Ad a bees & ew father, kind as brave, | youth, yet to have been endowed with a new | dominating trait. None resisted the atmos- package of love letters and a tress of pretty 
igi ici . : - : P 228 re 
paratype fanaticism. They are ready | "| confess eelll cansinede peace advocate. and peculiar power and beauty. She is blessed | phere of her perfect breeding, though few | brown hair. Picking out the valuables was : 
> ; ops at the stake, if need be, for | «First pure, than peaceable,” is an apostolic | With the experience of an Indian summer in | could tell why they were pleased. She had | comparatively easy work, for though many of 
eir souls’ salvation. There are, no doubt, | motto 1 am willing to adopt. It has stirred life, whose soft and gentle charms corres- won all the graces of the drawing room and ! the, stones had fallen from their settings it 
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was not hard to find them. 
placked. 

Jewels and watches were returned to the ex- 
press company. The letters were not read, 
though they presented a great temptation to 
some members of the committee. They and 
the curly lock were sent together to the Dead 
Letter Office, where they will be burned. Per- 
haps it is all for the best; they may have been 
returned in the heat of alover’s quarrel, which 
will now have time to cool. 

The money in the government safes is so 
charred that ata breath it crumbles; and yet 
it is expected that four-fifths of it will be de- 
ciphered. Each little shriveled piece is de- 
tached with a thin knife and laid on rough 
blotting-paper. There the ladies examine it 
with magnifying glasses, and after decipher- 
ing as much as possible they paste it, face up, 
on a strip of thin paper; and 80, bit by bit, a 
whole note is pieced out. It is such trying 
exercise for the eyes that those engaged in it 
can work only three hours at a time and on 
bright days. The trust reposed in them is 
great, for the money is delivered directly to 
them, and remittances made on their reports 
without further questioning. After the ter- 
rible fire of October, 1871, Chicago sent 203 
cases of burnt money, aggregating at owners’ 
valuation, $164,997.98. It came in sheets, in 
bundles, in tiny packages, rumpled and crush- 
ed as careless hands had pushed them into side 
pockets or purses. Each little parcel was 
swathed in cotton as carefully as if it were the 
most precious jewelry, and as the black, brit- 
tle packages were unrolled, it seemed really 
impossible that anything could be made of 
such cinders. Yet out of that $164,997.98, 
$126,541.22 was redeemed and returned to the 
owners or banks. Boston profited by Chica- 
go’s experience, and packed her burnt money 
so carefully that nearly all of it was redeemed. 
Eighty-three cases, containing $88,812.90 came 
from Boston and $88,200.80 were returned to 
her, besides a number of policies, notes, bills 
and other valuable papers. The most skillful 
person on this committee is a lady who has 
had much experience insuch work. Once she 
deciphered $185,000 out of $200,000 that had 
been in the hold of a burned ship for three 
years, and Adams Express Company, which 
was responsible for the amount, gave her $500 
in acknowledgment of her services. Another 
time she and her associates worked faithfully 
and long over some bonds a crazy cashier saw 
fit to throw into the fire. The bank asked for 
only $100,000, but the ladies picked out $145,- 
000, whereupon the directors, with reckless ex- 
travagance, presented the committee with 
twenty dollars—about four dollars apiece. 


The gold was 





GENTLEMEN, HOW WOULD YOU LIKE IT? 


Like what? you inquire. 

Why, simply—to put it ina few words,— 
how would you like to be limited toa woman’s 
privileges and enjoyments and nothing more? 
How many of you would ‘‘swap,” like a Yan- 
kee pedlar, your goods, be they only shining 
‘tin,’ for old rags (Oh, such old rags!) of our 
great grandmothers’ robes? 

There is an old behest in an ancient book,— 
we have all probably heard it or the gist of 
it,—which runs something like this. 

‘‘Whatsoever ye would that others should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them.”’ 

Now, gentlemen, that is all we ask of you. 
There is one suspicious fact in your case, ‘‘he 
that hath ears to hear let him hear.’?’ No man 
under any consideration, would be content to 
be imprisoned within a woman’s narrow limi- 
tations. He might, under the pressure of cir- 
cumstances or of conscientious duty, compel 
himself to be resigned to such a doom, but 
only as the martyr compeis himself to the 
stake, knowing very well thatit is a stake, and 
not a May-pole, and that real flames will sur- 
round him, not sweet-scented May flowers. 
All the man within him rises up, to say noth- 
ing of faith in God and future rewards. The 
martyr knows also that the people, cowards 
and brave men alike, honor and admire him. 
So it is when any of you, gentlemen, submit 
to be incarcerated. For instance: If a father 
have a child cut off from all the bouyancy 
and sunshine of childhood, one who is deform- 


ed, lame, or blind, and if he should give up | 


every outside pleasure, simply doing the daily 
work necessary to earn the daily bread, and 


devoting every spare moment of his life to | 





| 


the care and happiness of that child; express- | 
ing all the light, music, and vitality of his ex- | 


istence into one overflowing elixir of love, how 
such a father would be lauded to the skies! 
Yet uncounted mothers do that very thing 
continually and it is scarcely noticed. 
“It is her own child; of course she will at- 
tend to him; who would, if she did not?”’ 
Spoken truly—who else would do it? 
Gentlemen, if one of you were such a self- 


that in looking back, you pity yourself for 
being born, that you were not welcome; 
not called for; that your brother was expect- 


ed instead of you; that you were looked upon | 


as worthless; that even your own mother gives 
you a cold greeting; and though her mother- 
love cannot be quenched, and that for the time 
being you are her dearest treasure, yet even she 
is hoping that the next little soul that God 
sends to her may be in a masculine body? 
How would you digest that sweet morsel? If 
you were an intelligent girl, and were called 
in to see a girl-baby, would it be music in your 
ears to listen to talk like this? 

**‘What a pity she is not a boy!”’ 

“Girls are not a very profitable commodi- 
ty.” 

“Well, my love,’ {the husband and father 
is speaking); ‘‘we would rather have had a 
son, of course;’’ but (with a great stretch of 
magnanimity) ‘tas you are well, never mind.” 

He does ‘‘mind,”’ though, as he goes down 
the street, and friends meeting him, begin 
their congratulations. He is ashamed in his 
soul to say that his child is ‘only a girl.” A 
gentleman who had become the father of a 
female child, disappointed but determined to 
make the best of it, said to a lady whose little 
girl was quick to learn: 

“Well if she turns out as smart as your girl 
I won’t care if she is a girl.” 

{t was a hard compromise for him to make. 

Gentlemen, how would you like such re- 
marks to be made concerning you—say from 
a class who thought themselves so far superi- 
rior to you, that it was with a kind of dogged 
submission that they heard of one of your 
class being born? You might be ‘their ser- 
vants and serve them” when you became old- 
er, to be sure; but then there was a super- 
fluity of your kind already. They would 
hardly throw you to the crocodiles, like Pha- 
raoh of old; but oh! what rejoicings and con- 
gratulations, if the birth-angel had only 
brought a little aristocrat into the world in- 
stead of you! How would it have harmoniz- 
ed with your self-respect or pride, even if you 
had been one of the greatest ladies in France 
about twenty years ago, to have read the no- 
tice that, if a son were born to Eugenie, one 
hundred guns should be fired, as a token of 
exceeding joy, if a daughter, why twenty, as 
atoken of—I don’t know what, exactly. I 
believe twenty is, according to the Table of 
Aliquot Parts, 1-5 of one hundred; so it 
seems thata girlis 1-5 the value of a boy. 
Yet I really don’t know, gentlemen, that you 
esteem her at as high a percentage as that. 
Honestly speaking, now, do you? That won- 
derful male childof Eugenie’s has not turned 
out to be or to have accomplished very much, 
has he? Perhaps you will say, 

‘Give him time, he is very young yet.”’ 

Very well; we will waitandsee. But don’t 
you think that fifty cannons might have suffi- 
ced? who knew but he would be a dolt or an 
idiot? There have really been masculine 
fools; does that seem a contradiction in terms? 
Princes are often ‘‘not much”’ in the matter of 
brains. But one would think that Louis Na- 
polean, who had climbed to power by his own 
brains or those of his uncle, would have wait- 
ed a little;—long enough to make sure that 
there was a sufficiency of that article to jus 
tify such an expenditure of powder about. 
But we are wandering from our text. 

If you can imagine yourself back in sunny, 
light-hearted boyhood, my dear sir, how would 
you fancy being an European ‘younger brotli- 
er?’ I am aware this is a weak parallel to 
use, and I will give youa stronger one pres- 
ently. But how do you think you would have 
liked it, gentlemen, to be a mere nobody com- 
pared to your older brother, though inherit- 
ing, perhaps, all the talent and wit of your 
ancestors? Well, the situation of a younger 
brother in England, is a faint likeness of a 
young lady’s situation in her father’s house 
in this country, if she have brothers. I know 
a family who have one only son, and an only 
daughter; and the parents—respectable peo- 
ple, the mother a professing Christian,—have 
always from childhood upwards treated their 
son like a petted darling, and their daughter 
more like an interloper than anything else. 


These children. moreover, have an equal share | 


of talents, acquirements and attractivenes. 


These parents had no cause to be a whit more | 


proud of their son than of their daughter, 
save and except that he was a boy and she a 
girl. Such instances are almost too common 
to be noticed. Are they attractive, gen‘le- 
men? How would you like to act the part of 
heroine in one of these side plays? 

To be sure, at times, if she be the eldest of 
the family by a number of years, if they are 
wealthy, if she is beautiful and hastens to get 
married before she is twenty, the young lady 
may pass her youth in comparative ease. 
There are cases too, in which parental love 


devoted father, with only about one third of has burst all barriers, and has loved and cher- 


the bodily strength you now possess, and if 


ished a loveable child though it was a girl. 


you performed besides, every day, such an! And I did know, myself, of one remarkable 


amount as you never dreamed of, of wearying 
bodily and mental toil (for that is what 
housekeeping is, at its best), if you did this 
without reward or thanks, how would you 
like it? Yet this is only one little iota of Wo- 
man’s lot; I scarcely reckon it among ‘“‘weigh- 
tier matters.” 

To begin at the very beginning, viz., at 
your birth. Would it be pleasant for you to 
know,if notat first, then so bitterly afterwards, 





case, where a noble good man, ignorant of all 
book lore, and consequently, one would imag- 
ine, partial to the rights of the strongest, who 
said that he would rather his children should 
be daughters. He loved his daughters more 
tenderly. ‘Only that girls had such ‘a hard 
time getting through the world.” The dear, 
kind man never seemed to think—but then, 
he wasn’t learned, you know,—that he was 
condemning his own sex when he spoke thus. 


For who makes the way for us women to walk 
in so hard, so hedged in, so stony, so sore to 
our feet? 

You have read of, and have tried to imag- 
| ine, no doubt,—what bitter sufferings, worse 
| often than the lash itself, an intelligent Afri- 
can must have suffered at the thought con- 
| stantly acted out before his eyes, that he be- 
‘ longed to a despised race. It must be one of 
| the most galling of tortures. We have all 
| read and heard of negroes declaring that they 
| would willingly submit to being skinned, if 
by that means they could be made white. 
Now, those men knew—for it would natural- 
ly be thoughtful, intelligent men who suffered 
this mental distress—that they were equal, in- 
tellectually, to the majority of white men 
whom they met. But there was the slur, the 
degradation cast by whites upon blacks, slow- 
ly eating, like a caustic, into their very souls, 
and they were wretched. 

Gentlemen, you may tell us that you regard 
us as equals—which does not mend the mat- 
ter much when the lowest negro slave was 
not treated with more contempt than women 
have been for about six thousand years. From 
the most ignorant peasant up to the highest 
magnate of the earth, each husband considers 
his wife as his inferior. There are a few ex- 
ceptions of course as to all rules. Some con- 
clude to be kind to the poor creature, though 
the sneer is in their hearts all the same, but 
the majority let it out sooner or later; the 
smoothest refinement cannot always cover it 
up. 

As we were speaking of Africans just now, 
suppose, gentlemen, that you were, each of 
you, an educated mulatto. You need not 
feel greatly insulted to be classed with Fred 
Douglass for a few moments, for argument’s 
sake. Suppose that you were teacher of a 
large mixed school, of white and colored chil- 
dren, that you had taught about fourteen years 
and had never found the average of white in- 
tellects one particle superior to the average 
of black intellects; and that if there were oc- 
casionally a white prodigy, it was sure to be 
matched by some black genius. Suppose that 
you had noticed the same thing all the years 
of your own school life, no teacher seeming 
to imagine that color made any difference in 
mind or soul? How would you like it, then, 
and how would it affect your sense of justice, 
to be informed that it was impossible for any 
one of your color to amount to anything in 
the world of art or letters? That no matter 
how high their standing in school had been, 
it was ridiculous for them to attempt any- 
thing, that required more brains than teach- 
ing children their A B C’s; or learning the 
tailor’s trade; or that of a cook, while the 
whites, of course, would go on as far as their 
money and minds should permit? Gentle- 
men, bend all the powers of your imagination 
on this picture! Endeavor to realize it! 
Think how you would like itin reality, and 
then please to remember that the persons 
treated in this shabby and shameful manner 
are your wives, daughters and sisters. The 
teacher, if you like, is myself, as I have 
‘taught school”’ for the time mentioned. And 
who are they who keep us confined to such 
narrow, miserable limits? 

Let us drag in the old aristocracy once more. 
Or rather let me mention a x.ow species; ‘‘new” 
in spite of Solomon—not an aristocracy of 
blue blood, of great deeds, of shoddy or pe- 
troleum. But imagine a class of men ruling 
a nation—we will call them the ‘‘Goliath 
nobility””—each one of whom was seven feet, 
six inches in hight, and broad and strong in 
proportion. Intellectually, they are of fair 
ability and average talent, possessing about 
the same amount of culture and morals as 
They resemble you, also, in form 
and feature, in short, excell you in nothing 
whatever save strength of body. How would 
you like to live under such an aristocracy, 
to be so completely under their heel of power 
that you could have no part nor lot in the 
government of your own country and no vote 
whatsoever? and be told as a double insult that 
after all you did not live in an aristocracy 
but in a republic, but that this republic meant 
that the Goliaths should vote both for them- 
selves and for you, because they were strong 
| in body and you were comparatively weak. 
| There was to be no taxation without represen- 
tation to be sure, but that this simply meant 
| that you should not own houses or lands very 
| often, and, when you did, that you must pay 
your taxes. But the Goliaths would vote in- 
stead of you because they were strong in body 
and you were comparatively weak, and if you 
did not pay your taxes, without any represen- 
tation, they would lay hands on your cattle or 
other property for the good, old, respectable, 
reason that if they should allow you to vote, 
you would be in great danger morally and 
physically. You must not vote because they, 
the Goliaths, must get drunk at the polls, and 
might knock you down. At any rate the pu- 
rity of your morals would be injured, because 
they were strong in body and you were com- 
paratively weak. You might see them drunk 
anywhere else, however, and it would not in- 
jure your morals at all, 

For the same reason, though it is very ap- 
propriate work for you to scrub a dirty floor 
white, on your hands and knees, or to rub dirty 
clothes white by main strength, yet you 
are of too delicate a physique, even supposing 
you have sufficient brains, to go to college, 





yourselves, 








or to be an artist, or an author, or even a 
learned gentleman. At the same time, if any 
of the Goliaths are somewhat delicate, not 
quite as strong as the rest, they are at once 
set apart to be scholars, so that, if they are 
ever in a tight place, they may have the 
means wherewith to extricate themselves. O, 
Consistency! what a jewel thou art! 

One item more: Suppose the Goliaths be- 
lieved, or said they believed in God and the 
Book he has revealed to us; suppose they 
knew from that Book that you, equally with 
them, were forbidden to hide your talents; 
suppose it was proven, incontrovertibly, that 
you had talents; what would be your judg- 
ment of the giants. if they should shut you up 
ina small compartment and tell you to use 
your powers there, for you must not pretend 
to come out into the open world, under God's 
free sky, because they were strong, &c? How 
would you like it? 

The last and bitterest dregs of the woman's 
cup I have not yet mentioned. It is true, that 
you, gentlemen, have to do the asking in mar- 
riage, running the risk of taking ‘‘No”’ for an 
answer, which is I admit rather disagreeable. 
But would it not be infinitely worse for you 
to have no way in life opened to you but mar- 
riage, and yet to be looked upon as contempt- 
ible nobodies if you remained unmarried, to 
be laughed at as a silly piece of vanity if you 
endeavored to win attention with an eye to 
marriage by adorning your hair or face, or by 
putting on of apparel; if you did not dress in 
all the nonsense of fashion, to be called a 
prude; if you were fond of literature or sci- 
ence, to be called a blue-stocking; if you re- 
mained in ignorance, to be sneered at as a fair 
specimen of the sex, who of course know noth- 
ing; if you were beautiful, and spent time, 
money, and nine-tenths of your mental pow- 
ers in dress and adornment, to be admired and 
flattered beyond all bounds through the short 
period of youth and then flung with a scorn- 
ful laugh to one side, to make way for young- 
er beauties, the rest of yourlife being a dreary 
monotony unless, in that brief period of your 
reign, you happened to “catch a husband,” 
and, by some violent counter-action, your love 
of admiration and display should be changed 
into love of husband and children ;—the chil- 
dren however often despising their insipid, ig- 
norant mother, since nothing is so uttterly 
tasteless and vapid as a worn-out belle. 

Gentlemen, would you think it an honora- 
ble choice of careers offered to you to be 
either an attractive fop, on the look-out for 
a rich wife, or an utter nonentity? Or, if you 
used the talents that God had bestowed upon 
you, and, succeeded in accomplishing some- 
thing, to be looked upon by relatives and 
friends as a wandering star out of its orbit, and 
no proper part of the regular universe? Would 
you think this a hopeful, happy life to look 
forward to? How would you like such an un- 
derpinning for your existence?—such a mix- 
ture of quagmire and desert for your pilgrim? 
are? True, we women can look forward to 
Heaven. Socan you. But did not Bunyan, for 
once, in his bewitching parable make a grand 
misappreliension, when he made the women’s 
path to Heaven easier than that of the men? 
Was there ever a more sorrowful mistake? 
How little he knew! How very little do the 
wisest men among you know of either the 
rights or wrongs of women! That is the 
weary sadness of it; we so greatly fear you 
never will begin to comprehend. 

I might gently inquire, as a casual, closing 
question, How would you fancy doing the 
very same work this winter, that another per- 
son did last winter, for less than half the 
wages he received? A friend of mine did that 
very thing last winter. Another friend ditto 
this winter; but it is useless bringing in the 
thousand and one witnesses on this point. 

Please take notice, gentlemen, that I am 
not arguing, pro and con, on Woman’s Rights; 
but am simply inquiring, ‘How would you 
like Women’s great privileges and opportu- 
nities, about which we hear so much?” 

IsaABELLA Beck. 

Fort Edward, Washington Co., N. Y. 
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other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
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merits of the PAIN-KILLER; but, while some extol 
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DAvis’ PAIN-KILLER is «a purely vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and with a care that insures the most perfect uni- 
formity in the medicine; and, while it is a most 
efficient remedy for pain, it is a perfectly safe medi- 
cine, even in the most unskillful hands, and has been 
tested in every variety of climate, and by almost 


every nation known to Americans. 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
ene who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 


. 


EAcuH subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
ith the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. paisa 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 
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ANNUAL MEETING IOWA WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Iowa Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held at Oskaloosa, Au- 
gust 24th and 25th, to continue during four sessions; 
the first session will be held on Tuesday, the 25th, 
commencing at 7.30 P. M. 

All Associations in the State, county or local, whose 
object is to secure to Woman equal political rights, 
are earnestly requested to send delegates, and where 
no organization exists, the friends of the movement 
are urgently invited to organize and send their rep- 
resentatives. ‘ 

Every society is entitled to two delegates, and one 
additional delegate to each ten members over and 
above the first ten. 

The importance of the meeting will, we trust, bring 
together a large number of the friends of the cause, 
prepared to inaugurate such a course of proceedings 
in Iowa as shall prove successful in introducing a 
knowledge of the justice of our claims to every fire- 
side, and ultimate in their triumph. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 
MARTHA C, CALLANAN, Chairman, 
Des Moines, Ia. 














NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We respectfully ask the attention of our 
subscribers to the fact that our terms are $2.50 
payable in advance. Although we do not stop 
the paper unless requested to do so, and often 
wait, for the accommodation of those who val- 
ue it, yet it will greatly aid our finances if re- 
mittances can be promptly made when the 
bills are received. All subscribers in arrears 
will please give this matter attention. 

H. B. B. 


—<-S 


SUMMER CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


Let not the writer of the letter from ‘‘Up- 
Country” entitled ‘‘What I know about farm- 
ing,” imagine for one moment that her real 
name eludes the vigilant recognition of her 
President. At the first paragraph she is al- 
ready recognized as one of the best beloved 
of our sisterhood. Tuneful M. your music, 
even in prose, is unmistakeable, but be sure 
to bring your sonnet to the next Club Tea. 
If found sufficiently apostolic, we will give it 
place in the Woman’s JourNAL. J. W. w. 





THE CENTENNIAL---LETTER TO DR. LORING. 


Hon. Greorce B. Lorine. Dear Sir:—I 
have read with care your letter ‘‘To the citi- 
zens of Massachusetts who propose to exhibit 
the products of their art, industry and skill 
at Philadelphia, in 1876.” Ihave noted your 
“‘suggestions,’’ and “statements,” under their 
different heads. You say: 

‘*A board of State managers has been or- 

anized,..-.. who intend to secure for each 
industry, whether it be woolen, or cotton, or 
mechanical, and for the work of artists and 
architects, the best possible accommodations 
for an imposing display, in order that Massa- 
chusetts may appear well in each department. 

“They propose to publish a catalogue of 
Massachusetts’ contributions to the exhibition, 
in which each exhibitor from this State will 
have an opportunity to add a concise state- 
ment with regard to the article which he ex- 
hibits. 

“They especially desire that an opportunity 
should be furnished the artists and artisans of 
Mass ichusetts to join hands in rendering the 
display from this State as complete and con- 
spicuous as skill and taste and combined ef- 
forts can make it.” 


You say also that ‘‘The Commonwealth has 
provided for a proper exhibit of her own de- 
partments and institutions.” 

There is one feature of her Legislative de- 
partment, which has not hitherto received 
much attention, and which will affect the ‘‘ap- 
pearance” of the State, and have more to do 
with her credit now and hereafter, than will 
the finest display of her best industries, or of 
her highest skill in art or manufactures. 

I refer to that system of our Legislation 
which gives all political power to male citi- 
zens, and which shapes itself into a Statute 
of limitations. Itis this Statute, which needs 
to be exhibited at the coming Centennial. 

The degree of the civilization of all ages 
has been tested by the rank which Woman 
held, 

This Statute exactly defines the real posif 
tion of Woman, not only in Massachusetts but 
in all the States. As Massachusetts is one of 
the foremost, if not the foremost State in the 
Union, it is fit that she should take the lead 
in making this truthful exhibit. 


Allow me to suggest the manner of its ex- 
hibition. 

In the central space of the main Centennial 
building, should be a circular platform, say 
three feet high and fourteen feet in diameter. 
Through the center of this should rise a pil- 
lar, not too high, surmounted by a cross piece, 
on which should be printed in illuminated let- 
ters on white satin, these truths from the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

“Government derives its just power from 
the consent of the Governed.” ‘Taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” 

Let these sentences be beautifully draped 
with the American flag. Immediately below 
these self-evident truths, on a black ground, in 
red letters, should be placed the Statute which 
fixes the political status of Woman with idi- 
ots, lunatics, felons and men who cannot read 
and write; this should be draped with black 
crape. 

On the 4th of July, 1876, at the hour of high 
noon, the President of the United States should 
conduct Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child 
and Frances D. Gage, to this platform, and 
give them seats just below the black crape 
draping. The presence of these ladies, whose 
individual years each reach over far the 
largest part of the century which that day 
closes, will furnish all the comment that will 
be needed on their part. But as ‘teach State 
will have an opportunity to add a concise 
statement with regard to the article exhibit- 
ed,” I propose that you, Dr. Loring, as Cen- 
tennial Commissioner for Massachusetts, shall 
make a fitting statement for the supporters of 
this Statute, and give the particulars of its ap- 
plication to Abby Kelly Foster, whose proper- 
ty to the amount of thousands of dollars the 
city of Worcester sold, for a tax vf less than 
a hundred. 

Gen. Hawley, as President of the Centen- 
nial exhibition, should give a ‘‘concise state- 
ment” in regard to a similar Statute in Con- 
necticut, with the particulars of its applica- 
tionin the case of the sisters Smith, the seiz- 
ure of their cows and the sale of their best 
meadow for taxes, while they had no repre- 
sentation. 

If this plan could be executed, I am sure it 
would furnish the most remarkable event of 
the whole Centennial. All the other States 
have similar Statutes. If they could be in- 
duced to follow the courageous lead of Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, and make a simi- 
lar exhibit, it would be worth all that the 
Centennial will cost. 

Many women, I am sure, would work for 
such a department in the Centennial, who 
have not hitherto felt able to unite in the 
general work. 

I trust that you will see the wisdom of my 
plan, and that you will take the very first op- 
portunity to get admitted into the plans of the 
Centennial, the proper exhibition of this one 
of the oldest and most firmly defended fea- 
tures of the legislation of this State. If it can 
be done, the Centennial will not on!y show 
the material wealth and greatness which a 
hundred years have gained, but it will fur- 
nish a suggestion for the final application of 
the principles, which make the 4th of July 
1776, forever memorable. 

I send you this open letter, to give myself 
the opportunity to follow your example, and 
respectfully request the press of the Common- 
wealth to give as wide circulation to my sug- 
gestion, as they kindly did to yours. 
Respectfully, Lucy Stone. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE VERSUS POLYGAMY. 


Ann Eliza Young, one of the polygamous 
wives of Brigham Young, having withdrawn 
from that relation, has sought unsuccessfully 
to obtain from him an allowance of alimony 
through the intervention of the Federal 
Courts. She now seeks to enlist the women 
of America in demanding the forcible inter- 
ference of the Federal Government for the 
suppression of polygamy in Utah, and has 
published an appeal in the Boston Globe, from 
which the following is an extract: 


I appeal to the women of America to com- 
pel the recreant Republicans to redeem their 
pledge to abolish the ‘‘twin barbarism’’ of 
polygamy as they abolished the kindred curse 
of negro slavery. Utah, today, is outraged 
by Federal Judges, who are practically the 
slaves of Brigham Young—appointed by 
President Grant at the satanic suggestion of 
Senator Sargent of California, the well- 
trained and well-fed spaniel of Brigham 
Young. 

Women of America, I implore you to make 
your voice heard today, now when you know 
that your sisters were slaughtered and a 
Mormon jury says the assassins did no wrong. 
Appeal in person to your representatives in 
Congress, and insist that polygamy shall be 
blotted out. The voice of twenty thousand 
polygamous wives cries out in anguish through 
me, appealing for the destruction of the foul 
institution which blights their lives and 
withers up their hearts, and which, but for 
gow support, could not endure another year. 

n view of this news, it is no time to spare 
offenders, however high in rank; and I im- 
peach President Grant before this people as 
the author of the assassin Lee’s escape, by 
his subserviency to the hirelings of Brigham 
Young. If he is indifferent to the shrieks of 
the women slaughtered by Lee and Young, 
let your voice be heard in tones so stern and 
loud that it will startle him from his slumbers 
at Long Branch. 

, When assassins are crowned with laurels, it 
is no time for our rulers to loaf by the sea- 
side. Any Exiza Youne. 

Evans House, Boston, Sunday evening, 
August 8. 





Every intelligent woman sees clearly the 
evils of polygamy, and will sympathize with 
Mrs. Young in her hatred of the semi-barba- 
rous institution. But the difficulty in its for- 
cible suppression in Utah lies in the fact that, 
great as its evils undoubtedly are, it is at 
present maintained by the conscientious con- 
victions of a majority of the inhabitants 
of that territory, the women as well as the 
men, as a part of their religion. It can be 
discountenanced by the General Government 
in one of two ways; either directly by interfer- 
ence and the subjugation of the Mormon 
community, or indirectly by guaranteeing per- 
sonal liberty to wives, thereby enabling them 
to withdraw from such relations, at pleasure, 
while their former husbands shall still be 
held responsible for the support of their 
children. 

In every plan of Federal interference hith- 
erto proposed, polygamous marriages have 
been characterized as criminal acts, to be pros- 
ecuted and punished by fine and imprison- 
ment; while all wives but the first one, are to 
be regarded as women living in unchaste and 
adulterous relations. Now when we remem- 
ber that these polygamous marriages in many 
cases have existed for thirty years with the 
full concurrence of the community, that they 
exist in the case of thousands of women of 
Utah, that they are sanctioned by religion, 
jaw, and public sentiment, and that a con- 
siderable proportion of citizens of all ages 
and both sexes are themselves the children of 
such marriages, it is evident that a sudden 
and forcible disruption of these relations and 
the imposition of a legal and social stigma 
upon all concerned, can only be effected by 
military violence and bloodshed. Nor is this 
all. Such a war would be to all intents and 
purposes a war of invasion and conquest. 
No considerable part of the population would 
side with the Federal power. Such a war 
would probably result in welding together the 
whole Mormon community, and in intensify- 
ing their religious and social prejudices. 
Love of home and of country would become 
permanently identified with the sentiment of 
religion as has occurred in the case of the 
Irish Catholics, the power of the priesthood 
would be prolonged, and polygamy would 
become a shibboleth of faith and an em- 
blem of Mormon nationality. It would be 
followed by an exodus of the Mormons from 
Utah into the wilderness of northern Mexico, 
under circumstances of unparalleled suffer- 
ing to women and children, while their hard- 
earned possessions, their smiling farms, and 
thriving city would become the prey of bor- 
der ruffians, or would relapse into their ori- 
ginal sterility. 

So long as the women of Utah, misled by 
a false theology, continue to regard the insti- 
tution of polygamy as a tenet of religion, and 
are enlisted in its defense under the instinct 
of self-preservation by the threat of outside 
interference, so long such threats will be 
worse than useless. The principle of local 
self-government should not be forgotten. In 
many respects the women of Utah enjoy unu- 
sual freedom; they are voters, they are mem- 
bers of a Woman's Co-operative and Mutual 
Benefit Association with branches in every 
town, they have a newspaper of their own, 
the Woman's Exponent, edited by women, 
they havea recognized status as church mem- 
bers and citizens, they have an absolute free- 
dom of divorce at a cost of only five dollars, 
and, as a matter of fact, they are rapidly 
rising in intelligence, influence and self-re- 
spect. There is among them, if we may 
credit the reports of such keen observers as 
Mrs. Severance and Dr. Mary Safford-Blake, 
whose letters from Salt Lake City we publish 
today, a growing consciousness of injustice 
and suffering. There is, moreover, a consider- 
able party of Mormon men whose eyes are 
fairly opened to the necessity of reform. 
Surely we may trust to these gradual and 
peaceful influences for the eradication of this 
domestic evil by appropriate territorial legis- 
lation. 

The “‘subserviency” of President Grant 
and the ‘Satanic suggestions’? of Senator 
Sargent exist only in the imagination of Mrs. 
Young. The Mormons opposed Grant’s re- 
nomination and have never been friends of 
the Administration, while polygamy and 
priestcraft have no stronger foe than the en- 
lightened Senator from California. 

It is a singular fact that every proposition 
to enlist direct Congressional interference 
against polygamy has hitherto proposed to 
abolish Woman Suffrage, and even to forbid 
its re-enactment by Territorial legislation. 
This shows that the interferenee is not de- 
sired by the women, nor proposed in the inter- 
est of the women of Utah. But the true 
remedy for polygamy lies in exactly the op- 
posite direction. Let the Federal Govern- 
ment maintain and guarantee the personal 
freedom and political rights of women in 
Utah. Let it trust this people, like every oth- 
er American community, to its own common- 
sense and self-interest. Cease to threaten 
persecution and forcible interference. Then 
polygamy will soon die out from its own in- 
herent incompatibility with the instincts of hu- 
mannature. In Congressional interference lies 
the only danger of its continued existence; 
and in Woman Suffrage is the guarantee of 





its speedy abolition. H. B. B. 





MORE IMPROPRIETY AT THE PUBLIC 
BATHS OF BOSTON. 


Last Sunday forenoon a bright little girl, of 
perhaps nine years, was leisurely walking and 
mixing among the stark naked men and boys 
on the platform of the L. St. public bath. We 
had been cogitating for about a quarter of an 
hour on the lack of police discipline, which 
could look calmly on such impropriety if not 
criminality, when a gentleman who had ap- 
peared solicitous in the matter at last inter- 
ested himself. We overheard his questions to 
the Superintendent and to the policemen, and 
were astonished at the indifference with which 
inquiries were met. Neither of them knew the 
little girl, though the Superintendent acknowl- 
edged that he did not believe the young fellow 
who seemed to know her was old enough to be 
herfather. After the child had been locked into 
a dressing room with him for about five min- 
utes, our solicitous gentleman became agi- 
tated, and insisted upon putting an end to such 
suspense. So he and the policeman walked 
arm in arm to the room, and demanded en- 
trance. The child was then taken from the 
presence of the man, who was stark naked. 
So we infer that any low fellow may borrow 
a neighbor’s little girl for a Sabbath walk, 
and, under the eyes of our police, be locked 
in company with her into a dressing room of 
one of our city baths. 


Boston, Mass. An Eve WIrTxNeEss. 





WHY? 


There are, in the village of —— and its im- 
mediate vicinity, within a space of two miles 
square, numbering about 400 inhabitants, thir- 
ty-five widows and fourteen unmarried wo- 
men over twenty-five years of age. 

Many of these widows have been living 
their solitary lives for five, ten, twenty, thir- 
ty, forty and fifty years. Some have reared 
large families of children, bearing life’s bur- 
dens alone and doing the duty of the dual life 
which, in legal fiction, belongs to the ‘‘one 
and that one the husband” in the marriage re- 
lation. Others are now meeting the ‘thard 
times,’’ and keeping the wolf from the door, 
for their little ones, by sewing, taking in wash- 
ing, or managing small incomes with strict 
economy and tireless industry. 

One or two are on farms and ‘‘do better, if 
anything,” as a neighbor said “than ever he 
did.’’ To offset these widows there are four 
widowers, one ninety-three, one seventy, (wife 
died only a year ago,) and two about fifty. 
To match the unmarried ladies there are four 
or five men over thirty, living in single blessed- 
ness. 

If an examination were made, this dispro- 
portion would be found about the average in 
every town and village east of the Mississippi. 
What is the matter with the men? Are they 
not superior—physically and intellectually? 
Do they not live out in the open air and have 
earnest, active exercise fur mind and body? 
They don’t wear corsets, they don’t burthen 
spines with fashionable clothing. They are 
not supposed to heat their brains by heavy 
chignons, nor to expose their lungs by too 
light clothing, nor tg rasp their nerves by scn- 
timentalities or excitement. Is not Man as 
valuable, in the economy of nature, as Wo- 
man? Is henot of as much worth to the na- 
tion? Will not Drs Clarke or Hall or Fuller 
or Todd, or some one of a hundred others who 
are so deeply exercised over the problem of 
Woman’s sphere, turn their attention to the 
subject, and endeavor to save the lives of 
these husbands whom, they tell us, with author- 
ity, “every woman should have.” How can 
she fill a ‘‘home sphere” if there is no home? 
How can she support and educate four or five 
children on the half-price wages that she must 
take, or keep to the delicate refinement of 
Woman, if she is compelled to rise at half past 
four in the morning to pick potato bugs from 
the vines in her rented garden that her dar- 
lings may not go hungry when winter comes? 

May the question not be humbly asked, are 
not men getting out of their sphere a little 
toofast? What right have men to die and 
leave these fearful tasks on this weaker vessel 
of the race? Dr. Clarke is fearful that ‘*Co- 
education of the sexes” may destroy the 
life or health of our girls. Well, what if it 
does? May be we should not have such a 
surplus of the ‘‘material feminine’’ by and by, 
“to disturb the social order of things by clam- 
oring for more rights”—which latter sentence, 
I take it, rightly interpreted, means asking a 
right to live as comfortably and easily as men. 

And will not some of these wise guardians 
of the human race tell us how these forty-four 
unmarried ladies are to find their true sphere 
of wifehood and motherhood and homehood, 
among these four widowers and five or six 
bachelors. Ninety-three and seventy are rather 
frosty. Take two from six leaves only four. 
Four to thirty-four! 

Oh! gentlemen, can you not help the broth- 
ers? Let the sisters help themselves, if they 
can, without making their pathway more rough 
and toilsome by your interference. Surely 
the great Author of the universe meant that 
men and women should complement each 
other, bearing life's burthens together to the 
end. 

Will not some one give us the why of these 
things? Frances D, Gace. 

Hamorton, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY FOR WOMEN. 


Miss Catherine Beecher is spending a short 
time in Boston and its vicinity, perfecting 
| plan for a University for women, where, in 
addition to the usual studies, there shal] be 
practical training in those branches of know}. 
edge which are sure to be applied bya major- 
ity of women, in the domestic relation. 

The American Woman’s Educational Asso. 
ciation, of which Miss Beecher is Secretary, 
purpose to connect with some already patron- 
ized institution, and to establish three depart- 
ments, the normal, the hygienic, and the do- 
mestic. 

The plan is new, and will be fully given to 
the public in the early part of the fall. 1, s. 


—— 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Seven County Conventions in California 
have shown their faith in Woman’s Rights by 
nominating women for County officers, under 
the recent law making women eligible for all 
educational positions. The counties in which 
women have been nominated for school su- 
perintendents are: Inyo, Miss Ellen Endy; 
Butte, Mrs. Woodman; Marin, Miss Achala 
Elkins; San Diego, Mrs. Mary Sanborn ; 
Shasti, Mrs. D. Coleman; San Luis Obispo, 
Mrs. Carrie Stanton; and Santa Barbara, 
Mrs. Virginia F. Russell. 

The San José Weekly Mercury thus appeals 
to the women to help defeat a candidate for 
the Legislature who has voted against the 
equal rights of women: 


When a candidate for office is entrenched 
in the affections of the opposite sex, he pos- 
sesses an influence that can not be underval- 
ued. The women of California can not vote, 
but they are not pe from working or 
speaking. And that reminds us that we have 
something toshow why Mr. Wm. Irwin should 
not receive their support and endorsement. 

When the last Legislature was in session, a 
bill was introduced for preventing discrimi- 
nation against female teachers. The princi- 
pal clause read as follows: ‘Females employ- 
ed as teachers in the public schools of this 
State, shall in all cases receive the same com- 
pensation as is allowed male teachers for like 
services, when holding the same grade certi- 
ficates.”’ It came into the Senatein due time, 
the rules were suspended, and it was placed on 
its final passage. The provisions were so fair 
that the general opinion of its supporters was 
that it would pass unanimously. It did pass 
by fifty-four ayes to two noes. The noes 
were William Irwin, of Siskiyou, and Dyer, 
of Calaveras. 

—- 
PROGRESS IN KENTUCKY. 


Epitors Woman’s JourNAL.—Our cause is 
progressing slowly in ‘‘Old Kentuck,’’ but my 
faith is strong, and my will firm to do and 
dare, all in a quiet way., for the cause of Wo- 
man. We women of the ‘Slave States, (such 
no longer, thank God,) have been born and 
reared with much less independence than our 
Northern sisters; hence our greater thrall- 
dom to the “‘lords of Creation.” It takes us 
longer to open our eyes to the light of truth; 
we have more fetters to unloose before we 
can be free. But we are beginning to awaken, 
and, piece by piece, are putting on our armor. 
We begin to be restive, crying out faintly for 
work for our starving lives and energies. We 
crave the power to do what we have the will 
and capability to do. Even as our brothers, 
we seek to be and to make something of our- 
selves. And we begin to realize that it gives 
women pleasure to work and earn money and 
have a position in the world as well as men, 
in fact that we women really are human be- 
ings, and not merely females. 

Our dear Mrs. Livermore has given us two 
excellent lectures here, and has lifted a heavy 
cloud from the horizon. Her powerful rea- 
soning, together with her dignity of manner, 
with its soul-felt earnestness, carried great 
weight and conviction. If we could only get 
up enough enthusiasm, or rather independence, 
in our town, to begin a club’or Woman’s Rights 
organization! but most women here have some 
man of whom she either stands in physical 
or moral dread, and whom she, poor slave, 
dare not offend, her happiness and well-being 
lying so utterly in his hands. 

And our gallant Kentuckians, our chivalrous 
knights, don’t want their women to be free. 
They think that women would not be half so 
attractive to their masters if they were human 
beings instead of dolls or slaves to obey and 
do their lordly wills. Yet I will do the men 
of Kentucky the justice to say that most of 
their sin lies at the door of ignorance. Wo- 
men as well as men are ignorant of the laws 
that govern them. 

I shall try to get a number of subscribers to 
the Woman’s Journat, and when I have 
enough to entitle me to a premium, wish to 
present one or two copies of the paper to 
our public libraries, so that the timid may 
there read who dare not do so at home. 

I have alsu had sent mea number of speech- 
es on the subject, which Iam trying to dis- 
tribute, so as to do away with ignorance 
throughout the State. Some seed may fall 
on good ground and bring forth fruit. We 
are watching anxiously the action of Iowa, 
and if we could only get one State to move, 
the rest would soon wheel into line. 

We friends of the cause in Kentucky, hope 
that you may not forget us when making out 
your lecture tours; we are anxious and eager 
to hear, and, though we can do but little, have 
willing hearts and eager minds, and will do 
with our might what we can. w 

















Richmond, Ky. 
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WOMAN IN MATHEMATICS. 


Miss Christine Chart of Oakland, California, 
offers a solution of a difficult mathematical 
problem, which Professor Sylvester pronounces 
thoroughly sound. The problem, which many 
years since excited considerable attention in 
Great Britain, and whose direct solution was 
then decided to be impossible, is thus stated: 


In a given triangle two angles are bisect- 
ed, and the included bisecting lines are found 
to be equal: required to prove that the angles 
bisected are also equal.— London Edinburgh 
and Dublin Philosophical Magazine. 





WOMEN IN SCIENCE. 


The following names of ladies who have 
contributed to the progress of Science in its 
various branches, are given in Mr. Baird's 
Science Record for 1874: 


Mrs. Mary Treat, Botany; Miss Christine 
Chart, Mathematics; Miss Oimeiod, Zoology; 
Madame Seiler, General Physics; Lady Na- 
pier, Pisiculture; Lady Hooker, Translator of 
treatise on Botany; Mrs. E. Vale Blake, 
Geography; Mrs. De Selle, Mineralogy. 


Other women will duly appreciate Mr. 
Baird’s kindly notices of their sisters in Sci- 
ence. c. C. A. 

East Orange, N. J. 


—_——_— - 


PROTECTION FOR WOMEN CLERKS. 


We rejoice that at last the weary shop-girl 
has found an advocate. Amongall who apply 
for employment, none are more difficult to 
build up andhelp. They come utterly broken 
down by inhuman treatment. Surely their 
young liyes hold hardship enough without 
thisadded misery. The following is the agree- 
ment of the Ladies’ Protective Union and 
Directory, 45th street and Broadway, N. Y. 


‘‘We have decided for ourselves and for all 
whom we can influence, that we will avoid 
those stores where the privilege of a seat is 
denied to the women who are employed there.” 


Members of the Directory and others, whose 
hearts tell them that they should join this 
movement, will please respond at once by 
sending name and residence, and writing 
‘‘Shop-girls’’ on the envelope. 


“CONSERVATORS OF MORALS.” 


Women are needed, though possibly not 
wanted, as Advisory Committee to the Boards 
of American Colleges, in regard to the moral 
oversight which should be given to the youth 
under their care. The papers lately contain- 
ed the following telegram: 


“John Morrissey’s ‘‘Saratoga House’’ is 
thronged to-night, and among those there, are 
more than 100 college men, many of whom 
are playing with less caution than has marked 
their ventures during the past few days.” 

H. 





A 


‘THE BLIND LEADING THE BLIND.” 


Mr. Charles Nordhoff has found a new au- 
dience. His excellent little manual, ‘‘Politics 
for Young Americans,’ has been printed in 
raised letters for the benefit of the blind, who 
want to know about politics if they cannot 
take part inthem. It is a high tribute to the 
merits of the book that it should have been 
selected for this purpose.—N. Y. Tribune. 

We see the above quoted in Harper's Weekly 
with commendations, but we should say, after 
a careful reading of Mr. Nordhoff’s book, that 
it is rather “the blind leading the blind.” Ex- 
cepting, of course, the compilation part. 





Hu. 
PROTECTION DOES NOT PROTECT. 


The N. Y. Tribune says: 

We talk of the battle of life before a young 
boy; but think what it is that his sister has 
to fight! No matter what her education, the 
difficulty before her is the same. If she tries 
to teach (and the percentage of women really 
fitted for teachers is as small as that of men) 
her pay is meager and the chance of finding 
work is slight; if she goes into the shops as 
clerk or saleswoman her wages are less than 
those of an ordinary servant; nothing is left 
but the needle and the kitchen. It is true, 
there are medicine, the arts, engraving, de- 
signing of every kind, chemistry as applied to 
a dozen paying occupations, telegraphy—in 
short, countless skilled handicrafts requiring 
technical knowledge which she has not, and 
delicacy of eye or hand which she has far 
more than her brother. If she tries to gain 
the technical knowledge, and afterwards to 
put it to practical account, see what obstacles 
lie in her way,—the sneers, the indifference, 
the absolute refusal of men to help her to make 
her living in the easy lucrative ways which 
they have so long monopolized. 

So says our editor, and so sees every intelli- 
gent man; sees, of course, if he’s not a dunce, 
that Woman without political power can nev- 
er compete with men possessed of it, in those 
handicrafts which are constantly applying for 
governmental interference or patronage. Of 
Course she must labor under every disadvan- 
tage. You might as well ask a man to take 
the bread from his own mouth and give it to 
a woman. 

Our editor continues: 

“Needy women in this country, in nine 
cases out of ten, will tell you to-day that it is 
not Suffrage nor any vague right that Hem 
need, but some plain, practicable way, whic 
is not sewing or teaching, to earn their food 
and clothes.” 

This is no doubt true of many needy wo- 
men, but as argument it has not the slightest 
Weight. To know what one wants and not to 
know how to get it, isa common and every day 
Condition, not only for man as an individual, 
but for men in masses. Look at the deplora- 
ble mistakes made in strikes, and yet these 
men know what they want; they make the 
mistake of not taking the right means to the 


end. Cc. C. H. 
East Orange, N. J. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
Three Democratic newspapers in California 
are edited by women. 


Four ladies of position in London have be 
come decorative artists. 


A lady compositor in a Jefferson (Texas) 
office earned 320 at the case last week. 

The employment of women clerks has been 
sanctioned by the officials of the British 
Treasury. 

A granddaughter of Dr. Paley has excelled 
all the boys at Cambridge, England, in moral 
science. 

Nine female students of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, have just received the title of bachelor 
of arts. 


The first college in this country to admit 
women was Oberlin. Of its 1330 students 633 
are women. 


An American girl won the gold medal at 
the recent examination at the College of Bra- 
zil, Rio de Janeiro. 


The Temperance women in Milwaukee, 
Wis., have opened a Lunch and Reading- 
Room, which is being well patronized. 

An Anti-woman’s-rights Association has 
been formed in England, and a number of 
leading members of Parliament are members. 


A dispensary for women has been opened at 
Broad and Orange Streets, Newark, N. J., 
with the Rev. Geo. M. Boynton as President. 

John Ki, in Melican costume, was married 
in Melican fashion to Miss Qui Ho, at the 
Methodist Mission, in San Francisco, on 
Thursday evening. ‘ 

It is said that there are in the United States 
750,000 adult white men who can neither read 
nor write, and of adult white women the 
number amounts to 1,150,000. 

In acertain Rensselaer County, N. Y. Sun- 
day school, they offered a chromo to every 
scholar who should experience religion and 
join the church before Aug. 1. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seth Hunt, together with Mr. 
and Mrs. A. M. Powell, spent a few days at 
Nantucket last week, attending, while there, 
the memorial services of Mr. Joy. 


Col. Alexander Hamilton, one of the four 
remaining sons of the Alexander Hamilton of 
revolutionary fame, died in New York city 
last Monday, aged ninety years. 

A young lady of Boston has been enrolled 
as honorary member of the Fifth Maryland 
Regiment, and is consequently more particu- 
lar than ever about the right dress. ' 

A communication upon Scientific Progress 
and Discovery was read, June 4, by Miss 
Frances M. Spencer, associate member of the 
San Diego, Cal., Society of Natural History. 

It was a surprise to two tramps who at- 
tempted to assault Mrs. William S, Smith and 
Mrs. Albert Winchester in a field at Sterling, 
Mass., when the former pulled out a seven- 
shooter. 

The late David Joy, formerly of this city, 
who died at Northampton recently, left three- 
fifths of his property, about $40,000, in trust 
for his widow, and at her death to go to An- 
tioch College, O. 

One Lowell woman has subscribed $1000 
towards the $15,000 required to purchase the 
Lawrence estate for the young women’s home, 
in that city, and 15 citizens have contributed 
$109 each. 

And now Missouri, which rejected Carl 
Schurz, has given evidence of the necessity 
for public schools by a petition to the Consti- 
tutional Committee to abolish them through- 
out the State. 

Gail Hamilton thinks she has found a clear 
case of genius ina little Cambridge boy who 
the other day closed his list of the exports of 
Massachusetts with ‘many learned men from 
Harvard College.” 

Eight students in the Academic Department 
and eleven in the Law School, Harvard, 
failed to obtain their degrees. A very un- 
comfortable shock, but it will knock the non- 
sense out of the under graduates. 

The majority for the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in Alabama will be from 15,000 to 20,000; 
Montgomery folks celebrated the result, last 
week, by hoisting the national flag over the 
capitol and firing 21 guns. 

Hans Christian Andersen, the children’s 
friend, died in Copenhagen, recently. He 
was 70 years old, and very feeble for years 
past, so that the news brings no shock; yet the 
tears are in our eyes as we say it. 


Ex-Prof Langston advises the colored voters 
of Ohio to stick by the Republican party. The 
time may come when they can safely and ju- 
diciously divide their support between the two 
great parties, but it hasn’t come yet. 


The New York Liberal Club listened to its 
306th regular lecture at its rooms at Plympton 
Hall on the 13thinst. The subject was, ‘‘Hans 
Christian Andersen, the Danish Shakspeare,”’ 
and the lecturer was Prof. J. K. H. Willcox. 


The University of Copenhagen has been 
opened to women, they being admitted to the 
same studies and degrees, except in theology. 
They are thus excluded from the pulpit, as 
they are also from competition for the public 





offices and fellowships open to male graduates. 





The young ladies of Abbot Academy were ! 
toid by Professor Smyth of Andover, that 
while he was not ‘prepared to send them 
forth as captains in the social ship, there 
would be no difficulty in their going as /first 
mates.” 

Women printers were known half a centu- 
ry before the revolution. A woman, Marga- 
ret Draper, of Boston, conducted the first 
newspaper in America. The original Decla- 
ration of Independence was printed by Mary 
Catharine Goddard, 


A foreign contemporary says: “In France, 
one-fourth of the boys and two-thirds of the 
giris—altogether very nearly one-half of the 
juvenile population—are being instructed by 
the nuns. The result is that more than thirty 
per cent. of the population are unable to 
read or write.”’ 

Dr. Nott of Union College, being once asked 
how he accounted for the large proportion of 
graduates who have won distinction in the 
law, the pulpit, educational pursuits and pol- 
itics, said: ‘It must be our long vacations, 
which give the boys an opportunity to go 
home and be with their mothers.” 


A teaspoon thought to be over two hundred 
years old, was found at New Milford the 
other day on the site of the old town hall, 
and was presented to the wife of President 
Porter of Yale College, who is stopping at 
that place and is a great-grand-daughter of 
the former occupant of the premises. 

A sign of the giving way of caste theories 
in India was the recent marriage of a native 
widow in Bombay. Over 500 friends were 
present at the ceremony, including a number 
of orthodox Brahmins. The groom was a 
leading member of the Prathana Somaj, and 
the bride belonged to the highest Hindoo caste. 


It is reported that Madame Bres, the first 
lady to obtain a medical degree at the Sor- 
bonne, has declined an offer of 40,000 fr. a 
year as physician to the Sultan’s harem on 
condition of never going outside the building. 
She will attend the harem, but will practice 
in Constantinople like other doctors. 


Mme. MacMahon, wife of the French Presi- 
dent, is showing a commendable interest in 
the sufferers by the terrible floods in the 
south of France. She has appealed to the 
Mayor of Boston for aid, and that city will 
doubtless not be backward in testifying her 
sympathy for those in need of succor. 


When Vassar College was first occupied, 
there was murmuring because none of the 
dormitories had closets. That these should 
be wanted astonished the founder, who said 
the girls could each have two nails, one for 
their school dress and the other for their best. 





But the closets had to be constructed after 
all. 

The Boston Chief of Police has issued strin- 
gent orders to his men to arrest all improper 
persons of both sexes found on the public 
streets after night-fall, and, to prevent any 
evasion of the orders, has transferred the pa- 
trols to different streets than those on which 
they are usually stationed and where they 
have been slow to make arrests. 


A tramp called upon a Hudson woman the 
other day, and, after being fed, demanded 
money, threatening injury if she did not com- 
ply. She went up stairs, ostensibly to get it, 
followed by the fellow, and took a loaded re- 
volver from a bureau drawer, with which she 
fired twice at him at short range, wounding 
him at the second shot, when he hastily fled. 

Delhi (Ia.) folks are going to give a medal 
to the wife of Sheriff Dunham for her hero- 
ism. When she opened the prison door at 
noon, the other day, she was confronted by 
five convicts who had escaped from their 
cells; she seized two of them and cried ‘‘mur- 
der,’’ and, though they escaped, the crowd 
which she roused soon returned them to their 
old quarters. 

Harvard is said never to have had so many 
applications for admission as this year. More 
than 250 candidates have presented them- 
selves. The policy of the faculty is avow- 
edly to increase the age of students before 
entering. The average age of applicants 
this year is nineteen, which was about the 
age at which many graduated during the 
earlier rule at Cambridge. 

The building at Vassar College cost $376,- 
000 and the furniture and fixtures in it $161,- 
000. The observatory cost $17,000, the mu- 
seum and gymnasium, $73,150; boiler and gas 
house, $51,500; gate lodge, $8,000; farm, $42,- 
000; laundry building, $13,600, and horse 
railroad, $9,000. The entire cost of every- 
thing foots up, $750,190. And yet the girls 
will eat candy, and one package, sent from 
New York, cost $40. They hand it around. 

Francis E. Spinner’s father was a German 
priest, his mother a German nun; but some- 
how love slipped into the cloister and abbey, 
and triumphed over monastic vows. Al- 
though the civil laws of their native country 
sanctioned their marriage, their church for- 
bade it, and they chose to emigrate to a freer 
land. So in Herkimer county, N. Y., they 
settled, and there, in 1802, was born our 
friend, the General. 

A most surprising accident is reported from 
Ohio. A young gentleman and lady were 
amusing themselves with a pair of scissors, 


off, thinking of course she would draw back 
when he snapped the scissors. But the lady 
was not to be frightened, and stood her 
ground, and consequently he cut the end of 
her nose nearly off. The doctor fastened it 
on, and thinks it will grow all right. 


The subject of the education of women is 
just now prominent in the discourse and the 
interest of the Italians in their northern cit- 
ies. A volume has been published in Milan 
entitled ‘“Terridi Composizione Italiana,”’ con- 
taining thirty compositions on various themes 
by the young ladies in the high school of that 
city. It is highly praised by the Italian jour- 
nals as one of the most notable books of the 
year. 

Madame Marasi, an Italian lady who died 
in 1873, left two thousand livres to be given 
as a prize for the best essay on the ‘‘Civil and 
Religious Education of Girls."’ The govern- 
ment, however, have changed the title of the 
essay to read: ‘‘On General Education Best 
Adapted to the Actual Condition of the 
State.’’ The essay must be written in the 
present year. Is this an indication that wo- 
men will have the suffrage in Italy, or that 
they will be denied all civil rights ? 


As Mrs. Wilson, formerly Augusta J. Evans, 
is about to publish a new novel, we give a 
specimen of her style: In one of her books, 
where a heroine bends over her dying adored 
one, and asks, “Can Ido anything for you, 
my beloved, in this agonizing hour?” he re- 
sponds: ‘Yes, my angel. Go to yonder shelf 
(pointing with pallid finger to the library- 
shelves in the corner,) and, selecting the prop- 
er volume, bring it hither, and read to me in 
the original Greek, Proculus’ letter to Agatho- 
cles.’’ 


Year before last we called attention to gross 
improprieties in the management of the pub- 
lic baths of this city. The result was a tem- 
porary reformation. But a similar complaint 
comes to us again, and shows such a lamenta- 
ble laxity of discipline as is disgraceful to 
our city. If there were a woman upon the 
Boston Bath Committee, it is safe to say that 
such an occurrence as is described by ‘‘an 
eye-witness” in our paper, today, would not 
be permitted to occur again. 

The Christian Union has the following bit of 
gossip about one of our prominent education- 
al institutions: 

Mount Holyoke Seminary for years back 
has been known as the recruiting-ground from 
which missionaries’ wives have been won, but 
it will surprise most people to learn that it 
has supplied as many as one hundred and fif- 
teen. The last two graduating classes showed 
their devotion by furnishing eighteen for the 
work. Applications are on file for twenty 
more—not as wives, we ought to say—to go 
as teachers to various parts of the world; 
Cape Colony, Africa, asks for eight. 

Among the first of her sex to attain to the 
dignity of professor in an American college 
is Miss Priscilla Breslin, of Vassar, who has 
just been elected to the professorship of math- 
ematics in that institution. The lady has 
actually occupied the position from the open- 
ing of the college, but has only just received 
the rank which, if she were a man, she could 
have commanded from the first. It was pro- 
posed also, in the same institution, to elect a 
woman in the Board of Trustees, but no one 
was found to second the suggestion. 


It is said that the ratio of bathers at Long 
Branch is about one to ten of the population; 
that nearly every one would like to bathe, but 
that few dare to do so—not because they fear 
the water, but they fear critical comment. 
There are few, either men or women, who 
look well in dripping clothes, and they fear to 
look their worst. Children do not care much 
about looks when enjoyment is to be found; 
so they roll and splash in the water to their 
hearts content. 

Many years ago, in Paris, Miss Porter, of 
Niagara Falls, was asked if she knew much 
about the Falls. ‘‘Yes,” she replied; ‘I own 
them.”” This was substantially true, as most 
of the land on .he American side, along the 
rapids and down to the cataract itself, was 
the property of the Porter family. Recently 
one-eighth of all the lands and premises on 
Goat Island was sold by Jane Townsend to 
Elizabeth Porter for $51,825, and one-six- 
teenth part of the same property was sold to 
George M. Perth for $25,662.50. At this rate 
Goat Island is worth about $400.000. 

‘In conclusion,the Woman’s JoURNAL asks: 
“Will not the Globe put its axe to the root of 
the tree of evil, by demanding a law which will 
treat the vice of prostitution with equal sever- 
ity, whether the guilty party be man or wo- 
man?” With all our heart. We believe in 
even-handed justice in this and every other 
matterr There should be a rigorous suppres- 
sion of these open solicitations upon our 
streets at night. This is the most effective re- 
cruiting ground of the whole iniquity, and it 
ought to be deprived of it. No matter wheth- 
er those concerned are men or women, their 
infamous business should be stopped, and if 
any discrimination is to be made, we would 
by all means put the severer penalties on 
men.’’—Boston Globe. 


The decision of the students at Harvard as 
to their elective studies for the next college 
year, is as follows: The classics will be fol- 
lowed by the largest number of students, 





when the youth threatened to cut her nose 


that branch being taken by 450, against 440 





last year. Five hundred choose modern lan- 
guages, sixty more than in 1874-5. Philoso- 
phy just holds its own, being adopted by 205, 
five more than last year. There are ten less 
students in* history and the number who elect 
mathematics falls from 120 to 70. There is 
a slightly increased interest in chemistry and 
a decreased number in the natural history 
classes. Thirty take music, a gain of fifty 
per cent. in that department, and the fine arts 
prove even more attractive, the number in 
that class being 100 instead of 60. 


“Annie Small, alias ‘‘Mollie Small,”’ alias 
‘Mollie Rush,” was arrested yesterday at 
her residence at No. 100 East Thirteenth St., 
N. Y., on a warrant issued by Justice Kasmire 
of the Yorkville Police Court. The affidavit 
upon which the Warrant was granted was 
made by Capt. McCullagh of the Seventeenth 
Precinct Police, who charged that the wo- 
man had committed perjury in testimony be- 
fore the Legislative Committee engaged in the 
investigation of the alleged increase of crime 
in thiscity.”’ Small perjury, like small thiev- 
ing, must be prosecuted and punished, especial- 
ly if committed by a woman; but wholesale 
perjury before our highest tribunals is scarce- 
ly rebuked. 


Ann Deehan, age 42, died at 2 a.m. yester- 
day from injuries inflicted by her husband, 
John Deehan, with whom and their daughter, 
aged 8, she lived in a miserable garret at No, 
250 Front St., near Gold St., Brooklyn. The 
husband and wife were both dissipated, and 
the former earned a meager support by occa- 
sionally driving a coal cart or working along 
the docks. The husband says that he came 
home drunk, on June 1, and found that his 
wife had just returned, after an absence of 
two days. They quarreled, and he knocked 
her down stairs with his fist and then beat her 
with a pair of heavy boots. The daughter 
says that her father also stamped upon and 
kicked her mother. Dr. Bodkin, who attend- 
ed the woman, reported the case to Coroner 
Simms, who ordered the body to be taken to 
the Morgue, where an autopsy will be made. 
Police Captain Worth of the Second Precinct 
arrested Deehan, and also took charge of two 
pairs of his heavy cowhide boots. —N. Y. Times, 

The old Israelite custom of stoning to death 
seemed a diabolic punishment. But what 
shall we say of this daily kicking to death by 
cowhide boots? They are one of the deadli- 
est weapons in use, as scores of unhappy wo- 
men can testify. Why notarrest all drunken 
men, unboot them, and oblige them to return 


barefoot to their families? 


The prompt conviction and punishment of 
Colonel Valentine Baker for his assault upon 
a young lady in a railroad car is one of those 
things which, despite its occasional Cockburns, 
must compel our admiration of the English 
administration of law. All the more must it, 
because there, when judgment is once given, 
it is almost impossible that it should be re- 
versed or stayed, and most improbable that it 
will be mitigated. Though Colonel Baker was 
the brother of the eminent explorer, Sir Sam- 
uel, the intimate friend of the heir to the 
throne, the colonel of a crack cavalry regi- 
ment, one of the administrative staff of the 
camp at Aldershott, admittedly one of the 
finest cavalry officers in the British service, 
and a soldier wiuo had covered himself with 
glory in the recent African campaign, within 
a month after the commission of his offense 
he is fined $2500 and condemned to a year’s 
imprisonment. This, it need hardly be said, 
closes forever his professional career. Severe 
as the sentence may seem, the prisoner being 
guilty, it was not more than he merited. Its 
moral effect upon the masses, who are too 
prone to believe that there is one law for the 
rich and one for the poor, is hard to overesti- 
mate.—New York World. 


‘There is residing on Harmony Street, Co- 
hoes, a man aged seventy-five years, who has 
not spoken to his wife in twelve years. He 
has been married fifty years, has an amiable 
wife and several children and grand-children, 
and considerable property. The old man and 
his wife lived together happily until about 
twelve years ago, when one morning the wife 
came down stairs and saluted her husband in 
a gentle manner as was her wont to do, but 
to her astonishment he made no reply. She 
spoke to him again and again, but always with 
the same effect, and ever since that July 
morning in 1863 the husband has never opened 
his lips to his wife. He always speaks fa- 
miliarly with the rest of the family and friends, 
but on no occasion or under any consideration 
would he speak one word to his wife. He 
always treats her with gentleness and kind- 
ness, always providing for her wants with the 
most scrupulous care, but not one word can 
be coaxed out of his lips to refer to his strange 
way of treating her. His wife and himself 
eat at the same table, walk to church side b 
side, yet not one word has escaped that man’s 
lips for the past twelve years to that woman. 
His little grand-daughter lives with him, and 
through her he knows his wife’s wants, and 
no request of hers is left unheeded. Several 
friends of the family have tried repeatedly to 
fathom his strange action, but they found it 
impossible to do so.—Cohoes, (N. Y.) Bulletin. 


Our explanation of this phenomenon would 
be in four words—the man is mad. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
10—tjan 


Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE. None gen- 
dine without. 25—1ly 


One Hundred Copies of the new and invalua- 
ble —— by Wm. I. Bow itch on the Taxation of 
Women in Massachusetts, noticed elsewhere in our 
columns, have been presented to the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, and can be obtained at our office. tf 
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POETRY. 


BEAUTIFUL GRANDMAMMA. 
Grandmamma sits in her quaint arm chair, 
Never was lady more sweet and fair; 
Her gray locks ripple like silver shells, 
And her own brow its story tells 
Of gentle life and peaceful even, 

A trust in God and a hope in heaven. 
Little girl Mary sits rocking away 

In her own low seat, like some winsome fay; 
Two doll babies her kisses share, 

And another one lays by the side of her chair; 
May is fair as the morning dew, 

Cheeks of roses and ribbons of blue. 

“Say, grandmamma,” says the pretty elf, 
“Tell me a story about yourself; 

When you were little what did you play? 

‘Was you good or naughty the whole long day? 
Was it hundreds and hundreds of years ago? 
And what makes your soft hair as white as snow? 
“Pid you have a mamma to hug and kiss? 
And a dolly like this, and this, and this? 

Did you have a pussy like my little Kate? 

Did you ge to bed when the clock struck eight? 
Did you have long cur)s and beads like mine? 
And a new silk apron and ribbons fine?” 
Grandmamma smiled at the little maid, 

And, laying aside her knitting, she said: 
“Go to my desk, and a red box you'll see; 
Carefully lift it, and bring it to me.” 

Se Mary put her dollies away and ran, 

Saying, “I'll be as careful as ever I can.” 

"Then grandmamma opened the box, and lo! 

A beautiful child with throat like snow, 
Lips just tinted like pink shells rare, 
Eyes of hazel and golden hair, 

Hands all dimpled, and teeth like pearkk— 

Wairest and sweetest of little girls. 

“Oh! who is it?” cried winsome May, 

“How I wish she were here to-day! 
Wouldn’t I love her like everything! 
Wouldn't I with her frolic and sing! 

Say, dear grandmamma, who can she be?” 

“Darling,” said grandmamma, “that child was me.” 

May looked long at the dimpled grace, 

And then at the saint-like, fair old face: 

~**How funny!” she cried, with a smile and a kiss, 

“To have such a dear little grandma as this! 

Still,” she added with a smiling zest, 

*‘I think, dear grandma, I like you best.” 

‘So May climbed on the silken knee, 

And grandmamma told her history: . 

What plays she played, what toys she had, 

How at times she was naughty, or good or sad; 

“But the best thing you did,” said May, “don’t you 

see? 

Was to grow a beautiful grandma for me.” 

—Exchange. 
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THE YEARS. 


BY MISS MULOCH, 








“Why do we heap huge mounds of years 
Before us and behind, 

And scorn the little days that pass 
Like angels on the wind? 


ach, turning round a small, sweet face, 
As beautiful as near, 

i®Because it is so small a face 
‘Wewill not see it clear. 


And so it turns from us, and goes 
Away in sad disdain; 

‘Though we could give our lives for it, 
fit never comes again. 





TWO WIFE-KILLERS. 


BY H. V. 





OSBORNE, 





‘Townsley, the richest farmer in Tuckahoe 
County, had just growled down his breakfast. 
‘The meal had been served ten minutes late, 
and Townsley never failed to growl when 
such was the case. He arose from the table 
and scowled at the little woman who sat 
trembling and weak, behind the big coffee- 
pot. That little, faded piece of humanity 
was Townsley’s wife, and trembling was good 
enough for her, and if her white face had 
been flushed with shame it would have been 
far more becoming. 

“A woman,”’ said Townsley, glancing at 
his wife, ‘‘will toss out of the window witha 
teaspoon faster than aman can throw in at 
the door with a shovel. Time is money, Mrs. 
Townsley, and if you go on wasting it in this 
way we shall all be in the poor-house before 
‘winter. 

**Wood green and wouldn’t kindle?’ Well, 
you should have found some that would! 
Weren’t you up two hours before I was? 
What on earth women folks do with all their 
time is more’n I know. But don’t sit there 
making excuses. There’s been enough time 
lost already, I should think. It is now half- 
past six. Bring me my thick boots. You can 
get mea clean collar, too, while you’re about 
it. I’m going to town. By the way,” said 
Townsley, as the little fingers of his wife 
fastened the fresh collar around his throat, 
“run to the barn and bring Judy’s horse- 
blanket around to the front door. If I’m not 
there, roll it up and throw it in the buggy. 
Wait a minute,” detaining her, “You were 
speaking, Mrs. Townsley, about a clothes- 

wringer. I haven’t any money to throw away 
on gimcracks. My mother never had a wring- 
ing machine and never askedfor one. Takes 
all 1 can rake and scrape to keep the farm 
supplied with mowing-machines and corn- 
planters. Pretty soon you will be teasing 
again for a piano, and then like enough for a 
sewing-machine or some other invention to 
encourage idleness. Hands were given us to 
use, Mrs. Townsley, not to dilly-dally here 
‘and there, keeping meals waiting.” 

Delivered of his speech and ready for 
town-going, Townsley allowed his wife to de- 
part in search of the horse-blanket, while he 


| them to-day. 





strode to the front door, dispatched Bub to | on the border-land? 
_ | open the gate, and jumped into his buggy. 


“Jane,” said Townsley, unbending a little, 


| as the small, frail figure drew close and lifted 
in the heavy blanket, “if the butcher stops | 
| to-day, you won’t need to get any meat for | 


the house. I shan’t be home to dinner and 
the men folks will be over to Dawson’s. 


Well,” running up a thin, cheap smile to his | 


face to signal goud-bye, “I’m off at last. 
Whoa, Judy. 
the bin; they’re sprouting. Better see to 
Good morning.” 

Good morning it was—fair, fresh and beau- 
tiful. The blue overhead was new and bright 
and the earth was clean-faced and rain-wash- 
ed. Fora mile or two Townsley’s route lay 
through woods, where blossoming flowers fill- 
ed the air with fragrance. He cut the flowers 
with his whip and left them bruised and 
mangled by the wayside. The birds in the 
trees tossed him a greeting as he passed; but 
all the notice that he took was to turn songs 
to screams by striking at the branches where 
they swung. Not that Townsley was any 
longer ill-natured or that he had been ill-na- 
tured any of the time. Had you charged him 
with such feelings he would have denied their 
existence. But he liked to feel his power, and 
this slashing at everything was a habit he 
had, resulting therefrom. 

Judy was Townsley’s best horse. When 
they got through the piece of woods, and 
Townsley had nothing else to crack his whip 
at, he tried his snapper on her and made her 
dance. Judy was in fine spirits this morning. 
She needed no urging. Townsley continued 
to fret her with his whip. But when he 
touched her with the tassel-end it was more 
than the spirited animal would brook. She 
reared and pawed the air, then plunged for- 
ward as if to free herself, and finally dashed 
down the road at a break-neck speed. For a 
mile she flew like the wind; but Townsley’s 
firm hand drew her in at last and for the time 
being the horse recognized her master. But 
Judy’s eye glittered; she looked wicked, 
Townsley’s eye glistened; he felt proud. 
At ease with all mankind, he willingly drew 
lines to chat with Ricketts, who was riding 
from town on horseback. 

‘Well, what’s the news?” inquired Towns- 
ley, with a patronizing nod, in exchange for 
Rickett’s neighborly greeting. 

‘‘Wal, ther hain’t much news, Mr. Towns- 
ley,” said Ricketts, shifting to an easier posi- 
tion in his saddle and leaning down comforta- 
bly on the pommel. ‘‘Not much news of any 
kind; everybody’s so tarnal full of the hang- 
in’.” 

“Krieff, eh! The fellow that murdered his 
wife? So he’s had to swing for it, has 1e? 
Hanging’s too good for such a cuss as he was.” 

Judy plunged and reared and snorted fire. 

“*Ya-as. Paper’s full on’t; considerable ex- 
citement. If they’d pardoned him, think the 
boys would have lynched him.” 

The spirited Judy gave a leap; but Towns- 
ley quieted her. 

“*Yes,’”’ said Townsley, *“‘he was a hard 
case—” 

“Oh! desput hard,’’ interrupted Ricketts. 
‘You read the account, didn’t you?” | 

“Oh! yes, yes. I recollect the whole mis- 
erable affair. A man who will abuse a wo- 
man as he did, a man who in cold blood shoots 
down the mother of his child, as Krieff did— 
hanging isn’t enough for him; it isn’t enough. 
Whoa! Judy; whoa! you beast! Yes, a fine 
horse; pretty fine horse. Whoa! Judy. 
Stand still there! How did he behave on the 
gallows?” 

‘Like aman, the paper says. Forthe fust 
time in his life, I reckon. Yes, died without 
flinching’; didn’t seem tu care what become 
of him.” 

“It’s dreadful,’’ said Townsley, jerking his 
horse’s mouth and with difficulty controlling 
her. ‘*The way crime—whoa!—is increasing 
—whoa! Mrs. Punch, or I'll get out and 
whip you till you know wholIam. That's the 
third case of wife-murder we’ve heard of 
within—” 

Here Judy dashed off at full speed, and 
Townsley was obliged to leave his sentence 
unfinished. 

What ailed the brute that morning? The 
nerve and muscle of one strong man were 
not enough to hold her. The buggy was 
tossed from side to side of the road as the 
horse rushed onward. Townsley grew pale 
with rage. He cutthe animal right and left. 
Then he grew pale at sight of the danger be- 
fore him, and tried to restrain her with kind, 
reassuring words. Caresses after whippings 
are accepted by the child when refused by the 
beast. Townsley was conscious of splinters 
zigzagging like lightning before his eyes; con- 
scious of bracing and holding with both hands; 
then of a great plunge through the air; of 
plowing the ground with his shoulder, and 
gurgling a prayer, through the gravel which 
filled his mouth, that God would save him. 
Then his neck apparently broke, and he knew 
no more. 

When Townsley came to himself he opened 
his eyes wearily, then wonderingly, then fear- 
fully. After which he closed them ina hurry. 

Townsley wasscared. He had seen his own 
soul. It was hovering over him like a bal- 
loon and struggling to free itself from the 
bedy. Was he dead, or dying, or trembling 


Jane, there’s those potatoes in | 





He did not know. 
opened his eyes again, looking this time from 
the soul’s standpoint. He saw that mangled, 


| motionless body of his, wrapped in the way- | 


side dust; and he felt himself the soul sus- 


pended in air, with all that earthly flesh clog- 
| loiterin’ around here all day. 


ging his uprising. 
‘*But which am I?” groaned Townsley, a 
cold perspiration breaking out all over him. 


He seemed to comprise two beings, each 


wrestling for the mastery. The soul pulled 
hard for liberty, but the body’s dead weight 
would grant it no release. Sounds filled his 
ears like rushing waters and his throat was 
parched and burning. Townsley was never 
in such a fix in his life. Was this life, or was 
it death? The heart of this strong man failed 
him. 

‘Help!’ he cried. ‘‘Help!”’ 

But only the perfume of bruised and dying 
flowers floated by, and above the noise of the 
waters only the little grieved note of a sing- 
ing bird gave answer. 

Trembling, frightened, weak, one other cry 
escaped that quvering mass of flesh which the 
soul tortured and pulled and strained unceas- 
ingly. 

‘Janie, Ja—nie!’’ pleaded Townsley, “help 
me—keep me—stay by me—I’m going mad 
—oh! Janie!”’ 

But all he saw, as his eyes closed heavily, 
was a white-faced woman rubbing sprouts 
from a mountain of potatoes. She sat in a 
cold, damp cellar, with a tallow-dip for light. 
Her sleeves were rolled above the elbow; but 
the arm exposed had long ago lost all beauty 
of shape—skin and bone was all it could 
boast of now. Hers had been a pretty face 
once, he remembered—a sunny, laughing, 
rounded face. But it was old and worn and 
thin and haggard now. Tears washed down 
the cheek-hollows and washed white streaks 
down the muddy potatoes and the dark-stain- 
ed hands, She did not cease working an in- 
stant, save now and then to pick up and put 
back the wedding-ring which kept falling from 
her wasted finger. 

**Little loyal woman down there in the dark, 
God bless you,’’ exclaimed a voice which pen- 
etrated Townsley’s soul. 

‘‘Janie—help me—save me!’’ cried the fee- 
ble body, choking with the dust which filled 
his throat. 

‘*Seems to me,”’ said the same voice, grow- 
ing harsh and unfeeling, ‘‘you’re makin’ a 
pretty big fuss for a dead man. Cut that 
mortal coil and come along with me. I can’t 
wait here forever; an’ I’ve been hangin’ 
around here a blamed long while for you. A 
man of your nerve an’ force oughtn’t to be 
making’ such a row when it comes to bitin’ 
off his own thread an’ layin’ aside his earthly 
garments. Itell you you’re a dead man— 
been dead these two‘hours. What yer wait- 
in’ for?” 

Townsley turned his eyes in the direction 
of the voice, and beheld the soul of a man, 
unencumbered by body, sitting there on the 
fence by the roadside. The face of this in- 
dividual was not in keeping with the rough, 
careless words he had uttered. It seemed to 
Townsley he had never beheld a countenance 
so full of suffering and woe, so sad, so sor- 
rowful, so hopeless. But the remarks of this 
being were offensive in the extreme; and 
Townsley, accustomed to deference, resented 
them. In his indignation he forgot his help- 
less condition; he felt himself to be the man 
the early morning has shown us—the richest 
farmer in Tuckahoe County. He wouldn’t 
take such talk even from a soul. 

**Who are you, sir?’’ he demanded, in tones 
of dignified authority. 

“Whoam I? Well, I was aman once, an’ 
I ain’t a baby now. If you'll examine my 
burden of sins here, you will see that I am 
all that’s left of Krieff, the man who mur- 
dered his wife an’ had to swing for it!”’ 

Townsley shuddered. He had intense ab- 
horrence for this Krieff in his earthly guise, 
and his spiritual form was more repulsive. 

**Move on!’ said Townsley, ‘tand get out 
of the way of respectable people. God may 
have mercy on you; but I haven't even pity 
for a man who could so disgrace himself. 
You’re a—”’ : 

Krieff’s soulful eyes had been full of tears; 
but now his dry, harsh laugh drank up all the 
moisture. Interrupting the fallen man, he ex- 
claimed: 

“Yes, I’m Krieff, who killed his wife; an’ 
you're Townsley, who killed his wife. We're 
both in the same box, only I’ve had to dance 
the gallows for my crimes, an your neck isn’t 
broke accordin’ to law, though its pretty well 
cracked for an accidental send-off. An’ now 
we’ll strike hands an’ spin along.” 

Krieff outstretched a long, thin arm, 
through which Townsley saw the green hills 
and the blue sky. 

“In the same box!’’ screamed Townsley. 
“What do you mean, you wall-eyed scamp? 
I'ma respectable citizen. I’m a trustee of the 
First National Bank. I’m a member of—” 

Krieff’s bitter laugh broke off the sentence. 
It was not a merry laugh, but one that de- 
scribed agony better than words. 

‘You can’t come any such dodges in this 
day!” he retorted. ‘‘You are what you are, 
what you have been, now—not what you have 
passed for among yourfellow-men. A man 
who has abused his wife as you have—a man 
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who in cold blood has killed the mother of his 
children—hangin’ ain’t enough for him; it 
ain’t enough,” said Krieff, mockingly. *‘Come 
on here with me, then, an’ take yer deserts, 
like the ghost of a man should. Krieff and 
Townsley, wife-killers, el? 
Had news I'd 
have a companion in misery if I'd waita little. 


| I’ve died once of suspense; an’ now I’m like- 


ly to suffer from it again, if you don’t kick 
the bucket pretty lively.” 

Townsley’s face became purple with passion 
while this loquacious soul delivered his speech ; 
but just as he was about to cry out with rage, 
he was brought back to a realizing sense of 
his own condition by his soul, which was now 
making desperate efforts to free itself. White 
succeeded the purple in Townsley’s face, 
blood oozed from his mouth, and a dead faint 
made his head rest heavily on old Mother 
Earth. 

“A pretty clever dodge, this dead faint of 


yours,” continued Krieff, coming down from | 


the fence and seating himself tailor-fashion 
beside the still, white, bruised body of Towns- 
ley. ‘But I’m bound to wait for you, and 
I’m bound to have out my say. Your body is 
as cold this minute as that shell of mine in the 
medical college; but here’s your soul, turned 
listener, and here’s what I’ve got to say: 

“I died like a man, you’ve heard,” said 
Krieff, gently, dropping his voice, an] throw- 
ing,aside his rough manner in his intense ear- 
nestness. ‘‘Do you know why? Because I 
was dead to begin with. It wasn’t the gal- 
lows that killed Krieff, though that institution 
freed his soul. Krieff died of a broken heart, 
an’ died years ago. Who took his life? <A 
woman. Who broke my heart? My wife. 

‘Do you think I didn’t love that little arm- 
ful of a Lucy whenI married her? I loved 
her from the ribbon in her hair to the bow on 
her slipper. I worshiped her. 

“IT used to know somethin’ of God in those 
days. Used to think I could feel him near, 
holdin’ an’ keepin’ Lucy an’ me in the hoilow 
of his hand. But when Lucy crept away 
from him, I let go too, and clung to her. 
When a man loves a woman as I loved her, 
she can lead him anywhere. 
her to heaven, or she may drag him to hell, 
if she pleases. That is where Lucy dragged 
me. She didn’t mean to, I suppose. She 
didn’t know it, most likely. But there ain’t 
nothin’ else for a man, when a woman he 
loves an’ would die for stops givin’ love back. 

**You see I lost my money, an’ Lucy went 
with that. I couldn’t believe she’d mar- 
ried me for that little property of mine, till 
she twitted me of deceiving’ her and buyin’ 
her love with counterfeit bills. This from 
that little armful that I loved so! But it 
didn’t crush me. ‘We'll have gold in their 
place, Lucy,’ says I; ‘you shall be a rich 
man’s wife yet, darlin’, only love me. I 
hain’t got the heart to work without that.’ 
But work grew scarce instead of plenty, an’ I 
was in such a rush to make money for her I 
lost all I gained in hurryin’ from one promisin’ 
chance to another. 

‘* ‘Other men make money, why can’t you?’ 
she would say. And I would say it over an’ 
over to myself: ‘Other men make money, 
why can’t you?’ After that, when I got lit- 
tle sums, I speculated with ’em in a poor 
man’s small way. I gambled at the nearest 
grog-shop, to win a fortune for Lucy. But 
she sneered at me when I lost, an’ when I got 
ahead would forget the look of love an’ en- 
couragement I craved. 

“T had no peace at home—no comfort. 
She taught the little °un to make fun of me, 
its father. ‘Oh, Lucy!’ said I, one day, 
‘you're a-killin’ me—an’ I love you so!’ ‘You 
can’t die any too soon’, said she; ‘an’ your 
love’s all wasted.’ But I couldn’t believe she 
meant it, ’cause twas Lucy as said it. Folks 
called me hen-pecked, because in my love I 
threw myself down for her to walk upon to 
make the life-journey easier. 


Yes, I’ve been | 
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| Lucy’s name; but, even if I hadn’t cared to 
| keep her white to the world, yet would I have 
| kept still. I had no desire to plead my case. 
'T wasdead. I was heart-broken, an’ I longed 
| to get out of the world. 
**There’s some one else that’s heart-broken 
|in this world. There’s a litthe woman down 
in a dark cellar sproutin’ potatoes this minute, 
| whose husband has killed her. . Her soul isn’t 
| free yet—but she’s dead justthe same. That 
woman is Townsley’s wife. Your soul is 
| a-hearin’ of me, if you ain’t, pursued Krieff, 
| touching the cold, white face,” and straighten- 
ing Townsley’s fingers. ‘*You didn’t shoot 
your wife with a pistol, but you let her die a 
slow, lingerin’, terribie death! You killed 
her in a cruel, heartless manner. You starved 
| her. Do you think if I'd had a wife like 
| yours, Townsley, I'd have been the man [I 
| was?”’ 
| Tears filled Krieff’s eyes. 
| ‘*You were a poor man when your Janie 
married you—poorer than I ever was. Your 
social position was beneath hers. You were 
an awkward, homely, verdant youth in those 
| days. Folks said if ever there was a woman 
| as married for love, it was Janie Jordan. 
**You began life humbly. Janie was deli- 
cate reared an’ dainty; but to do without for 
Philip was ~o hardship. When you hit suc- 
cess she kissed you. When you missed it, 
she kissed you just the same. You hada lit- 
tle heaven of it for three or four years. Then 
continued prosperity made you selfish. You 
got so far ahead you couldn’t stop to come 
back for the love an’ the kisses of Janie. 
Sometimes she followed you, tyrin’ to walk 
abreast with you, an’ tryin’ to keep up the 
| dear old times. But she wasn’t welcome—she 
was inthe way. You couldn’t bother to be 
foolin’ an’ kissin’ all the time. She must 
settle down an’ be sensible. ‘Doin’ without 
| for Philip’ had been her sweet delight in the 
dark days; but now, when the golden light 
shone around, your mean spirit kept her 
‘doin’ without’ just the same, that you might 
win more lands an’ stock to put between your 
heart an’ hers. 

‘*Then more money came. Money repre- 
sents power. You began to lord it over your 
fellowmen, an’ at home you made a slave of 
the woman who adored you. You ordered 
her about as you would your meanest servant, 
an’ gradually forced her to take that position. 

‘*You never saved her a step or a burden’s 
weight. You let her tig away, toil away, 
die away, from mornin’ till night. An’ you 
killed her. But, overworked though she was, 
that wasn’t what killed her. She lost her 
round, red cheeks, an’ her pretty round arms, 
an’ her dainty-shaped hands drudgin’ for you. 
She lost her gold, her bright gold hair toilin’ 
an’ growin’ old for you. She lost grace of 
form an’ grace of spirit draggin’ an’ slavin’ 
for you. But that ain’t what killed her. It 
was neglect that broke her heart. <A _ hus- 
band’s neglect. You starved her to death. 
Townsley’s wife died from lack of apprecia- 
tion, lack of love in the man who promised to 
love, honor, an’cherish her his whole life long. 
You wouldn’t treat a dumb brute as you treat- 
ed your wife. You stop and pat Bruno’s 
head an’ call him ‘goodfellow.’ You pick up 
the cat an’ let her sit on your knee. You pet 
your horses an’ feed them sugar; but you 
never look back at the woman whose heart, 
bound up in you, followed you longingly. 
You never stopped to caress the tired head of 
your little wife. It took too much time to 
say: ‘Darlin’, I love you.’ An’ as for drawin’ 
her down on you knee an’ kissin’ the cheek 
hollows plump an’ the white lips red—you 
couldn’t bother. An’ you got to be the rich- 
est farmer in Tuckahoe County; but you 
broke your wife’s heart. 

‘*We’re in the same box, you an’ I— Towns- 
ley an’ Krieff—wife-killers. Only I hold that 
I was the more merciful of the two; for, while 
beside myself with passion an’ rum, I killed 
my wife in an instant’s time, you killed your 





“My heart didn’t break, though, till she | Janie by slow torture—the most cold-blooded 


got to lovin’ Tom—a good-for-nothin’, worth- 
less scamp—an’ then all hope died within me. 
I took to drinkin’, then. 
pretty drunk sometimes, but I never laid a 
finger on Lucy. I always crept off alone till 
I was myself again. 

“All except that one night, when T had 
crept away an’ come hack again sudden, my 
brain all on fire—all except that one night, 
when, comin’ back, I found her sittin’ close to 
Tom; saw her givin’ him handsful of touches 
on face and throat (I would have died years 
before that to have had one lovin’ touch from 
Lucy’s finger tips); saw her kissin’ and kiss- 
ed; heard her talkin’ to him in tones which 
woke up all the memories of my happy long- 


Iused to come home 


ago, an’ croonin’ to him of the bright future | 
comin’ when a drunkard’s grave should have | 


swallowed up John Krieff, an’ she an’ Tom 
Porter should be in their own cozy home. 
Tom kissed her after that, an’ called her his 
angel. 

‘“‘They didn’t see me till I come out to the 
light with the pistol. 

““¢Tom,’ says I, crazed with liquor and pas- 
sion, ‘your angel in heaven, perhaps, but nev- 
er here!’ 

“I fired then, an’ Lucy fell dead. 

‘‘All this was indistinct while in the body, 
but it comes back fresh and clear to me now. 
I could have saved my life by dishonorin’ 


| method I know of—killed her while she crept 
| on hands an’ knees to serve you. ‘May God 
have mercy on your soul; I haven’t even nity 
| for you.’ I shall get my deserts, I know; an’ 

I’m bound to stick by an’ see you get yours.” 
murmured Townsley, his whole 
* whispered Towns- 
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‘Janie, 
body quivering. 
ley, opening hisdull, heavy eyes. ‘Oh! Janie 
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—Janie—Janie ! 


“Janie, 


“*T won't do any good,” exclaimed Krieff, 
“to shout after her. She can’t save you. 
You’ve got to come along with me. Yes, I 
know remorse sits heavy on younow, but you 

| can’t skulk behind that at this late day; an’ 
| all the Janies in the land can’t help you now.’ 
3ut as time passed on Townsley at last be 
came conscious of a third person’s presence— 
a presence which soothed him, which came 
| between him and that waiting soul. He felt 
| cool hands upon his burning head, and a soft 
smooth cheek pressed close to his. He heard 
himself called all manner of dear names, and 
| once or twice felt hot tears dash over his face, 
to be quickly brushed away. Best of all, he 
felt that through the power of love some one 
was drawing his soul back into his body, and 
he knew that this some one was. his wife. 
| Days and days and days it took; but it was 4 
new soul that went back, and a new body 
that covered it. Townsley was a changed 
man through and through. 
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Krieff’s soul was forced to depart at last; choose my own time and way of making my | broad canopy above and God's foot-stool be- | | Swarthmore College,. 
but Townsley never forgot his parting words: | exit therefrom. neath, with all his glories, beauties and bless- I HE S I AN DARD. | Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 


, emed.* he cri “9 ’ : 
“T am lost an’ you redeemed,”’ he cried, In this garden I have manfully “thoed my | ings about us, that cannot be reached within 
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“through the power of woman—a power 
which can make it hell or heaven for man- 
kind here an’ hereafter. And oh! when the 
lovin’ heart wills to create a paradise, show 
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your appreciation an’ don’t go to coinin’ | 
money out of the gold-paved streets.” 

“There ain’t a man in Tuckahoe County,” 
says Farmer Ricketts, “so choice of his wife 
as Mr. Townsley. He can’t do enough for 
her. He'd let her walk on him, an’ welcome, 
if she wanted. Beats ali nature!’’ 

And if he means human nature, he is right. 
But Ricketts doesn’t know, as you and I do, 
how near Townsley came to being one of two 
wife-killers.—N. Y. Independent, 





WHAT I KNOW ABOUT FARMING. 


Epitors JourRNAL.—Although Paul was of 
the Twelve, he was yet accounted as one of 
the Apostles—and why may noi I—though I 
be not of the twelve sisters who are under 
bonds to give account of their summer seeings 
and doings, send in my voice to you from this 
remote up-country place? For I count it suf- 
ficient honor to be a ‘‘thirteenth card’’—even 
though it be not even a ‘‘trump”’ so that I be- 
long to that Jack—the chiefest of whom is 
our President—our Queen of Hearts! 

In afew words—I am a “‘Granger.”’ Or 
ought I to say a Grangeress? No, I shall 
boldly say Granger. 

For I suddenly find myself sole proprietor 
of a farm-house, of an ‘‘Ancient and Honor- 
able” horse, which precedes a yet more an- 
cient if not more honorable wagon, of hen 
and chickens (these are for beauty and not 
for use), of cat and kittens, of whippoorwills 
that sing all night, of meadow larks that fill 
the days with song—of all manner of living- 
winged things. 

None of those stronger ‘‘vessels,’’ which, 
notwithstanding their strength, are yet too 
often ‘‘cracked,”’ infest these domains. 

I find that. my Colt’s revolver—five-barrel- 
ed—in prime order—and always kept loaded, 
supplies the necessary police forece—and is a 
sure protection for my household small and 
great—in this remote place, which is half a 
mile from anywhere and anybody. Whether 
a bullet in my feminine hands, is more useful 
than a ballot, depends upon the size, in one 
case, physical—in the other, moral, of the 
candidate. Suffice it, ihat my five bullets— 
up to the present moment, are yet unshot, for 
lack of a victim. 

Dear Editors—to find one’s self in sudden 
acquisition of a horse, with no knowledge of 
the art of harnessing the same, or of groom- 
ing, or of horse diet, is akin to having drawn 
a white elephant in a lottery. Such a sensa- 
tion was mine when our horse appeared on the 
front lawn, in presence of the assembled house- 
hold. We had engaged the horse and wagon, 
without thought of the attendant responsibili- 
ties. Toseat one’s self in one’s wagon at one’s 
front door; to drive to the station for the oc- 
casional greet; to make expeditions to the 
postoflice—to make the tour of all these lone- 
ly hills and valleys; these form all the ro- 
mance. To harness, to groom, to feed, to 
water, here was the reality. Might it not 


own row.” Peas, beans, corn, potatoes, cu- 
cumbers, squashes, yea, even a pumpkin—that 
most multum in parvo of all garden things! 
Such a fruit as it is—with such moderate an- 
tecedents! 
syllable of that word but checked myself in 
time.) I stand before my pumpkin-vine mute 
with surprise and admiration. Iam confident 
it will allend ina sonnet—a real sonnet for 
the next Club-Tea! I shall put it in my pock- 
et (the sonnet, not the pumpkin) and Mrs. 
Howe, who only has to say “Open, Sesame,” 
will get it out of its hiding-place. 

I pride myself on that pumpkin! I hoed 
that pumpkin, and intend carrying a specimen 
of this most generous and sumptuous fruit to 
present as a war-offering at our autumnal 
reunion at the Club Parlors—as a triumph of 
scientific warfare upon weeds, bugs and all 
manner of things at enmity, during my ex- 
perience as Granger. 

But, as the Italian proverb hath it, ‘*Pleas- 
ures and Pumpkins have their season.”’ So, 
until you behold me “bearing my sheaves 
with me,’’ in the October days, to that cozy, 
tucked-away little place, which our favorite 
President transforms by her savoir-faire, into 
an enchanted palace, and the Business Com- 
mittee by their skill and pains, into comferta- 
ble and home-like quarters. Au Revoir. 

Up-Country, August, 1875. 

— —— _- —~s= 


LIFE AMONG THE FARMERS. 


In the Journat of July 17 ‘“‘Shawanebeke”’ 
asks, ‘‘Why should the lords of the soil, in 
America, prove so inferior to those of other 
Why should they be so far behind 
the people of towns? Books are few and 
mean, food not well cooked, and of inferior 
quality, &.” 

We felt justly indignant when we had fin- 
ished the article, and said to a friend that her 
experience must have been very limited. We 
certainly think she has need of coming up in- 
to the central portion of our own State, for 
all around us here are beautiful homes, culti- 
vated homes, luxurious ones, all among the 
farmers. Surely she cannot have forgotten 
that some of our highest ‘positions of State 
have been filled nobly by farmers. The best 
educated young man we ever met was a far- 
mer’s son, and he followed the same occupa- 
tion during the greater part of his rather short 
life. We have known farmer’s daughters to 
understand three languages thoroughly, and 
in school to lead off in literary attainments, 
or call the sweetest strains from organ or pi- 
ano. At the same time, did occasion require, 
they could satisfy the keenest epicure with 
dinners prepared by their own hand, or per- 
form any duty of kitchen or laundry, or, if 
need be, milk a cow, harness, drive, and un- 
harness a horse, as well. We have known 
farmer’s wives who could do all this, and yet 
find time to fill literary engagements, accept- 
ably and well. 
farm-house, where, twenty years ago, we used 
often to spend days at a time, and such par- 
ties and picnics as were gotten up there in 
house or orchar® we never attended in town. 
There were speeches, music, dancing, or 
games, with a most bountifully spread feast. 


countries? 


We also remember a dear old 





be well to keep the harness on all summer, 
thus escaping the doubt of being able to put 
it on again were it removed? This faintly 
suggested by one of the more timid of the 
circle. One of the little maidens stoutly re- 
sented this suggestion—quoting Bergh’s max- 
ims—and a few of the conditions set forth in 
the ‘‘Cruelty to Animals” Act. 

Whereupon, I resolve that, ‘‘What man 
has done, woman may do,” and proceed to do 
it. I begin a course of studies in straps, buck 
les, collars, bits and what-nots. I conquer the 
situation, even to grooming the animal, which 
attention seems to- be complacently received 
by him—even though at the hands of “only 
& woman.”’ 

But life up here is not all prose. 

Surround the quaint little brown farm-house, | 
with its old-fashioned fire place, low ceilings, 
unique window panes, old attic and old mem- 
ories, with these lovely skies, with fields, 
fruits, meadows, brook, woods—yea, pine 
woods, sprinkle in a variety of gorgeous 
Sunsets and a few grand thunder storms, re- 
member the whippoorwills and the meadow- 
larks, add besides, the hammock in the pine 
woods, the swing in the barn, filled with new- | 
ly-mown hay; the tent pitched at a point 
to command the finest view of all; the 
no end of books, of genial letters, from 
far and near—the advent of newspapers 
Which assure us that the world still wags 
its tiresome way—add too, the yellow but- 
ter, the ‘“‘snow-white wine’’—as Geo. Eli- 
Ot puts it—from the Alderney cows, the fruit, 
the perfect bread which—(oh, Journat, I am 
after all but a woman!) is my pride and glory. 
Add these into one sum, and remain forever 
miserable—as you contrast your Saratogas, 
your regattas, your Newports, your goings to 
and fro. I demand of “the twelve” that they 
Stow sick of themselves and their puny sur- 
Toundings at once. 

Moreover, I am proprietor of a garden—as 
flourishing, it appears tu me, every whit, as 
that other which Adam made such a time 
about—with the added advantage that I shall 








The lady of the house was much sought after 
by both old and young, and of both sexes. 
She was herself a beautiful singer, and sang 
in the choir in one of the finest churches, in 
the aristocratic village of Clinton, in central 
New York; was intelligent, and an excellent 
talker. 

We acknowledge a painful need of higher 
culture among the farmers, as elsewhere, but 
we are also conscious of meeting similar needs 
among town-folks. 
met what we call educated fools, who know 
nothing but books, with no power of diversity 
or application, nonentities in the home and 
social circle round about them, and we have 
many times in our lives been really disgusted 


with the ignorance of city folks in the coun- | 


try. 

Our correspondent will pardon us, then, if 
we cannot agree with her sweeping assertion, 
and will bear with us, while we say that, to 
us, the most cultured man or woman must 
ever be the one who, in whatever station in 
life, graces it nobly. 
utilize time, so that they may have spare mo- 
ments each day for recreation and culture, as 
many farmers’ wives and daughters do. While 
apparently living two lives in one, they blend 
them so beautifully, that neither can be dis- 
tinguished from the other, yet each is perfect 
in its own sphere. Whether a farmer or city 
professional, we will everywhere demand for 
such the right hand of fellowship. No one 
grade of society can exist alone, or independ- 
ent of another, no one part can deteriorate or 
progress without thereby affecting the rest. It 
takes all to make a perfect whole. 

Myself a Granger, I highly respect that 
movement; it must tend to improvement right- 
ly carried out; but the thought often arises 
whether, if farmers had possessed the institu- 
tions for culture and improvement at hand, 
in all the years before, which towns-people 
have had, would they not show a higher stan- 
dard than towns-people do at present? For 
there is a kind of culture in the open air and 
field, in the tempest or the calm sky, in the 


Such persons learn to 


(I almost made a pun of the third | 


We have occasionally | 


pent-up walls, or city limits. 

Our correspondent may question a farmer’s 
right to refinement; but if she will come this 
way we will introduce her to some as refined 
and well-kept homes, among the farmers, as 
she will meet with anywhere else on earth. I 
am a farmer's daughter and a farmer’s wife. 
We have food on our table, which suits our 
| city friends wondrously, at times, also books 
| on our shelves, very like what we see in our 
best cultured city homes. 

Harrie E, Witverr. 


Chittenango, N. Y. 


a » To 
HUMOROUS. 
marie 
Fruit for Balloonists—Currents in the air. 
Why should a lawyer make a good soldier? 
—Because he is good at the charge. 
Women like to have husbands named Wil- 


liam, for then they can always have a will of 
their own. 





“Gardening for ladies” is all very well, but 
the ladies are more inclined to agriculture on 
account of a partiality for husbandry. 

‘*Hast thou ever loved, Henrietta?’’ I sigh- 
ed. ‘I should rather imagine I had,” she re- 
plied, ‘“‘Oh, did not my glances, my feelings 
betray, when you helped me to pudding the 
third time to-day?” 

At Vincennes, France, recently, during the 
marriage ceremony the bride’s teeth feli out, 
which so frightened the bridegroom, a worthy 
tailor, that he made the sign of the cross, rush- 
ed off like an arrow, and has not since been 
heard of. . 

When Rev. Mr. Hallock was settled in Plain- 
field, it was his custom to collect his own sal- 
ary, for which every voter in town was assess- 
ed. Calling upon Mr. D., the village black- 
smith, one day, he said, ‘I have a small bill 
against you.” ‘“Andfor what?” *‘For preach- 
ing.’’ ‘For preaching?” said Mr. D., ‘‘I have 
heard none of your preaching.” ‘*The fault 
is your own,’’ said Mr. H. ‘The doors have 
been open and you might have come in.” 
Not long after, as Mr. H. was passing the 
blacksmith shop, Mr. D. hailing him, said, 
“I have a small bill against vou.”’ ‘And for 
what?” said Mr. H. ‘For shoeing your horse,”’ 
replied Mr. D. ‘For shoeing my horse? | 
have had no horse shod here,’”’ said Mr. H. 
“The fault is yourown,” replied Mr. D. ‘*The 
doors have been open and you might have 
come in.”? Mr. H. paid the bill and passed 
on. 


In his speech at Mr. Beecher’s house at 
Peekskill, the other day, Hon. Chauncy M. 
Depew was impelled, by an allusion to the 
great amount of testimony and the little evi- 
dence taken in the six months’ trial of the 
Tilton suit to tell an anecdote of the late Pres- 
ident Lincoln. Mr. Depew when, as Secretary 
of State of New York, he visited Washington 
in 1864 to look after the army vote, had occa- 
sion frequently to refer matters directly to 
Mr. Lincoln, who one day was reminded of a 
story, which he declared was one of the only 


ing his reputation for story-telling. ‘I only 
apply the good stories others tell me,’ the 
President said. The story was to the effect 
that many years ago when practicing in Iili- 
pois, he had appeared for the defendant in a 
case of assault and battery in which the com- 
plainant did not seem to be very much injur- 
ed, although be had been through a long se- 
ries of brawls. In the course of the plaintiff’s 
examination Mr. Lincoln asked, **How much 
ground did you fight over?’ ‘tAbout six 
acres,” was the reply. ‘Don’t you think,”’ 
asked Mr. Lincoln, ‘*that that was an almigh 
ty small crop of fight for so much ground?” 
Amid the roars of laughter which followed, 
Mr. Depew suggested that it was needless to 
make the application to such an appreciative 
audience. 











| THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
| and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 


Doubles the Strength in Three Months, 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
| REFRESHES AND .NVICORATES, 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, 
| INCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Oall and investigate; or send for full particulars, , 
_ HEALTH-LIFT C0., 46 E. 4th St., New “ork. 


| 
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Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country with CrrcULATION, RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE Seut, post 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Ad- 
dress, T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 





The Magee Furnace Com’y, 


$2, 34, 36 & 38 Union, and 19 & 21 Friend St’s, 
BOSTON, 
Manufacture a complete line of Standard Furnaces, 
Ranges, and Stoves, which are widely known and 
everywhere justly popular. 

Efficiency, economy, durability and convenience in 
use, are the qualities sought for and attained in their 
construction. . 

Of the new goods produced this year, the 


MAGEE “STANDARD” PLATE IRON FURNACE 


Is the most prominent, containing all the excellencies 
of the celebrated 


MAGEE PLATE IRON FURNACE, 


With many added conveniences. It is the best con- 
structed Furnace yet made, Be sure to examine it 
before purchasing any other. 


THE STANDARD PORTABLE RANGE 


Still leads the market. The 


MAGEE STANDARD PARLOR 


Has many imitators, but no rivals. It is beautiful, 
and always suits. The 


Vendome Parlor, 


New this year, low-priced and entirely new design. 
All Magee goods are warranted in every particular 
by the manufacturers, and are for sale by stove deal- 
ers throughout the country. 
(a - Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 
33—16t 





“ Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.” 


CURES 
Plies—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Ulcerations. Hemorrhage 


POND'S|"imew’ Sten “tiaer” 








two anecdotes original with him, notwithstand- 


Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 
Dysentery & Kh tism, 


EXTRACT Womb, &c. Congestions. 





For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses: 


| of study, terms, etc., address: 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, DELAWARE Co., Pa. 
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WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


PENNSYLVANTIA,. 

The 26th Winter Session will open October 7 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new colle 
building. Clinical instruction ix given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, ahd in the Pen: sylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
yractical demenstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 





WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


A Family and Day School for both sexes. Address. 
Nath’! T. Allen, West Newton, Mase. 
29—9t 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


259 to 265 Boylston Street. 
The Forty-Eighth Year begins September 13. 


The school includes a KINDERGARTEN, PREPAR~ 
ATORY and UPPER DEPARTMENTS and arrange~ 
ments for SPECIAL PUPILS, all of which are open to 
pupils of both sexes The course of instruction pre- 
pares for Business, College, the Scientific School, or 
the position of a teacher. Several of the female 
graduates of the school have entered the Boston 
University, one has recently graduated at Cornell 
and other= are teaching successfully. 

The new school house is in an open and healthy 
situation in the midst of the most refining influenees. 
with every appliance for the comfort and health o 
the pupils. A year’s trial nas shown it to be perfec 
ly warmed and ventilated, and in every way fitted 
for its purpose. 

The principals may be consulted at the School- 
house on Wednesdays in August from 9 to 2 o'clock. 
Catalogues, cnntaiaatnen terms and further particu- 
lars may be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., 
283 Washington Street, Thomas Gnoom & Co., 82 
State Street, at the office of the WoMaN's JOURNAL 
a mail, CUSHINGS & LADD, 


THE SAGE COLLEGE FOR 


Lacy Students. 


H1iS INSTITUTION HAS BEEN ERECTED 

and endowed by the Hon. H. W. SAGE, ata 

cost of $300,000, in connection with Cornell Universi- 

ty, on condition that young women shall receive at 

the gaa J an education as thorough and broad 
as that provided for young men. 

The College Building is heated by steam, lighted 











| courses of 


by gas, gg J furnished and provided with Bath 
Gymnasium, Botanical Garden and Ornamental 
Grounds. 

The | students have the privilege of all the 

nstruction given in the Uuiversity, and te 

the sermons preached during the year in the adja~ 
cent University Chapel, by distinguished clergymen 
of various religious bodies from various parts of the 
country, under a special endowment for that pur- 
pose. 
| The entire number of lady students who can be ac- 
commodated during the coming University year, be- 
ginning in September, is one SSandred and twenty, 
and oe for rooms will be registered in the 
order of application. 

For circular containing full particulars, address, 





PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVEILSITY, . 
30—Tt Irnaca, N. Yr 





Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
The Peoples’ | !!4s. Inflammation of the Ova- 
Remedy, for ries. Vaginal Leucorrhea, 
Internal and Varicose Veins. Sore 
External Use. Nipples. 














POND’S EXTRACT isforsaleby al! First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all Druggists, 
Physicians, and everybody who has ever 
used it. 

Pamphlet containing History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


__New York and London, 





AGENTS WANTED (o sell 
| LO DOLLARS PER DAY fe\inenoves noite 
| SHUTTLE Sewing Machine 


Address Johnson, Clark & Co, Boston, Mass.: New xork 
| City. Pittsburgh, Pa ; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, 
25—st 





SUI _ GENERIS. 






MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED ven UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others, Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


« DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


ONL American Organs ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
ALWAYS trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof bundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
B § hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
ESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opiniors of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
INSIST on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS fur selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else, 
with most important improve- 
N W STYLES ments ever made. New 
Solo and Combination Stops. Superb 


tagere and other Cases cf new designs, 


PIAND-HARP CABINET ORGAN 2: 


quisite combination of these instruments, 


EASY PAYMENTS, sernonseis forcast oe 


yments; or rented until seat pays for the organ. 
GATALOGUES ssn src trem MadOn 





TON; 25 Union Square, NEW XORK; or 








106 WASHINGTON St., Boston. 


MLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont TL BO8- 
& & 
Adams 8t., CHICAGO, ’ 


| 
| 
| 











WOMAN'S EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF BOSTON. 


Examinations for Women. 


The third examination for women by Harvard 
University, will be held in boston or Cambridge im 
Mav, !876, under the charge of this Association. 

Notice of intention to be candidates must be sent 


| to the secretary on or before April 1st, 1876 Cirea- 


lars of explanation will be sent free to any address, 
and a pamphlet containing complete details, with 


| specimen examination papers, will be forwarded 


upon receipt of twenty-five cents, 
Exact notice of the place of examination, and alse 


| of the time, (day ana hour), will be sent to all ecan- 


| 


didates on April 15, 1876, 


Address, 
Secretary Woman’s Educational Asseo., 
31—4t 68 BEACON §T., Boston, Masa, 








ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
4 Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass, Attractive 
home; best instruction in all branches; special care 


| of health, manners and morals; nearly full, Next 


| 
| 


year begins Sept. 23. Address early. 
CHARLES C, BRAGDON, PRINCIPAL, 
23-176 


N. E, HYGEIAN HOME, 
WEST CONCORD, VERMONT. 


J. A. TENNEY, M. D., Physici 
MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. p.} hysicians. 





This Home for invalids and Boarders (establishe@ 


| in 1871), is within 20 miles of the White Mountains. 
| Its mountain scenery, superior home influences, and 


its marked success in treating all kinds of chronie. 
disease, all make this institution one of the very best 
for boarders or invalids. Send for a circular, 

26—tf 





WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF CHICAGO. 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
eae MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 





MADAME SECOR, - DD. 
Can be consuited daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hourr trom 10 
A. M. until 4 P. M. 

Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
ratuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false 
nducements held out to the suffering. One examin- 
ation decides the cure. 17—ly 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Qiew docre fon Teenetsent, boston. 


ti Specialty, Diseases of Women. 





Treatment and Care of al) Diseases. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 


r day. Agents wanted, AI 
$5 to $20 ee of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, —. their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employmert that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. ‘ull particulars, terms, &c., sent free, 
Send us your a ldress at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
the time. Dor t look for work or businessel «ewhere, 
until you have \earned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co., Portlané, Me. 2—ly 





| friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to both 4 
| sexes, who here pursue the same courses of stady, } 
| and receive the same degrees. 


| 
f 
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Eprrors Woman's Journat.—I send you 
this rambling account of our work in Northern 
Iowa during the month of June. We visited 
fourteen counties, holding meetings in the 
principal towns and cities of each. 

Our first meeting was at Postville, a thriving 
little town at the junction of the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul’s and Burlington and Cedar Rap- 
ids railroads. ‘The question of the hour” 
had not been much considered there, but, as 
soon as the good people were notified of the 
lecture, they filled the Freewill Baptist meet- 
ing house to overflowing, and listened, with 
marked attention, to what was said in favor 
of Woman’s using the ballot. At the close of 
the meeting.there was an almost unanimous 
expression of sympathy with the views pre- 
sented; and we have no reason whatever to 
doubt but Woman Suffrage will carry an over- 
whelming majority of the voters of Postville 
and the vicinity in its favor, whenever it shall 
be submitted to them. 

From Postville we went to Clermont, anoth- 
er beautiful town on the Burlington & Cedar 
Rapids railroad. There was a fair audience 
at this place and considerable favor shown 
the cause. West Union was the next point, 
and at this place the very cream of the city 
turned out, en masse, to hear the ‘‘gospel.” 
They received it as ‘‘good seed” and the ‘good 
husbandman” Talmadge, editor of West Un- 
ion Gazette, determined to scatter it far and 
wide through the columns of his excellent pa- 
per. So let the friends of Suffrage, in the 
State and everywhere, feel assured that, as 
long as Mr. Talmadge remains at West Union, 
that part of the country is safe. 

From West Union we went to Decorah, be- 
fore the flood had robbed it of some of its most 
attractive features. Decorah contains many 
excellent citizens and many ‘“‘free, yet not all.” 
Some of the leading ones, even editors and 
clergy,are not yet ready to cast off their chains, 
though the shackles have all been unloosed, 
but choose rather to linger around the places 
of their confinement and hang their heads in 
disgrace, than to step out boldly as free men 
and declare themselves such to their people 

and the world. Decorah has a power how- 
ever in her midst, which it cannot ignore, in 
some excellent specimens of womanhood. 
Strong both in body and mind, and not only 
strong but able and intelligent. So really 
there is no fear for Decorah in the great con- 
flict of the hour. We pronounce it safe. 

From Decorah we went to Cresco, and not- 
withstanding we had a “mammoth circus” 
with all its attendant attractions to cohtend 
with, our visit there wasa successful one. On 
Sunday evening the M. E. church was crowd- 
ed to its utmost capacity and special demon- 
strations of favor given tothe subject treated, 
“Shall women vote?”?’ From Cresco we had 
to take an “‘over prairie” ride of thirty miles 
to North Hampton, and there in the M. E. 
church, though one of those terrible Iowa 
thunder storms (the like of which we see no- 
where else in the wide world, I believe) was 
darkly and fiercely threatening to burst upon 
us every moment, yet a crowded housefull of 
as healthy people, both mentally and physi- 
cally, as I ever saw anywhere, came together 
and remained for an hour and a half, listening 
with rapt attention. They kept so still you 
could almost hear them breath, except when 
cheering. After the lecture nearly all of the 
audience, by standing up until counted, de- 
clared themselves ready for the question. 
One good old deacon of the Congregational 
church, and one of the oldest and most re- 
spected citizens of the place, eaid to me the 
next morning: ‘‘Dear me! why haven’t we 
thought of this before? It is only want of 
consideration in the matter that has kept us 
plodding on so long in our governmental trav- 
ail without this most essential aid.” 

North Hampton is a beautiful prairie town, 
containing some 1200 or 1400 of the choicest 
people I ever met, intelligent, well-disposed, 
and entirely free from the curse of ‘‘strong 
drink.’’ They are sure to make their exam- 
ple felt far and wide, and will obtain, in the 
minds of Iowa’s sons and daughters, a lasting 
reverence. 

Our next meeting was at Charles City where, 
notwithstanding the noted Mrs. Van Cott had 
just pitched her tent for a three weeks’ meet- 
ing, we had a fair audience of its most culti- 
vated and worthy citizens, ‘They occupied 
the Congregational church, listened attentive- 
ly and declared themselves well pleased with 
the manner in which the subject was present- 
ed to their consideration. There is evidently 
a strong Suffrage element in Charles City and, 
if properly attended to it, will bring forth 
abundant fruit in due season. 

From Charles City we went to Mitchell, the 
former county seat of Mitchell County, a fine- 
ly located place, yet “decay”? seemed written 
everywhere. Osage, its rival, has robbed ic 
of its former glory and has shrewdly diverted 
its channels of trade and consequent wealth. 
In the old court house at the Center Village, 
(Mitchell being divided into three parts, un- 
fortunately for them all, each one striving for 
the mastery at the expense of the others) the 
meeting was held. (The address was well re- 
ceived and the leading citizens in attendance 
declared themselves in favor and ready to 
avail themselves of any movement that savor- 

ed of improvement. 





At this place I met Miss | 


MRE. AND MBS. CAMPBELL IN IOWA. ’ Julia Garretson, the Iowa Grange lecturer, 


who had come thither to attend a Granger pic- 
nic and address them. I learned afterward 
that she gave them a first-class Woman Suf- 
frage lecture, and some of the Grangers were 
not so well pleased about it. It was quite ev- 
ident io me, by what I gained from convers- 
ing with her at the breakfast table, that her 
heart was right and that Suffrage was para- 
mount in her mind although she was laboring 
for the Grange. She is evidently able and 
good for the place. 

At Osage (the next point) we met with some 
opposition as well as some favor. The people 
evidently think power “the thing to have,” 
and to obtain it they must first obtain wealth. 
We had been informed that the Rev. T. O. 
Douglass was a friend of the cause, but on 
trial it appeared to the contrary. A wedge is 
entered there, nevertheless, and with a little 
effort Osage can be counted for Woman Suf- 
frage. Prof. Bush and wife, the leading edu- 
cators of the place, are with us, as well as a 
few excellent men and women. The temper- 
ate and moral element is all with us. And if 
God be with us who shall fear though the 
devil and all his host of darkness shall array 
himself against us? 

At Nashua, although it is a beautifully lo- 
cated town on the banks of the Cedar river 
and on the line of Cedar Rapids and Minneso- 
ta Railroads, also possessing many natural ad- 
vantages, the people did not possess freedom 
enough to open their church doors. So we 
had to hold forth in the only hall in the place, 
which was a poor one and poorly furnished. 
Had a small but valuable audience, as is al- 
ways the case under such adverse circum- 
stances. 

At Mason City, the next point at which a 
lecture was given, we met witha most cordial 
reception as well as mental and material aid. 
We held two meetings there, and the M. E. 
church, which is a large, commodious one, was 
both times filled to overflowing. Many good 
friends came forward at the close and declar- 
ed themselves in earnest and ready to work. 

Leaving Mason City with added strength 
and encouragement, we proceeded to Clear 
Lake, where previous arrangements had been 
made for a lecture in the M. E. church. The 
evening was sultry and the people were slow 
in coming together, so the speaking did not 
commence until nearly nine o’clock. A good 
attentive audience, however, got in at last and 
listened attentively until an approaching tem- 
pest frightened them and created a perfect 
stampede. ’Twas no use trying to call them 
back, the alarm was so great and the tempest 
so threatening. We could hardly blame them, 
however, for, only the night before, a tremen- 
dous hailstorm passed over the place, doing 
considerable damage to window glass and ten- 
derplants. Consequently the excitement, this 
storm presenting a more terrific appearance 
than the one of the night before. The wedge 
had been driven half way, however, and creat- 
ed a great desire on the part of many, to wit- 
ness the effect of the remaining blows. We 
had determined on holding the Fourth of July 
celebration at this place, consequently did not 
so much regret the partial failure of this meet- 


ng. 

ren Clear Lake we went to Hampton and 
there the meeting was an entire failure,—the 
first wehadhad. This was on account of dis- 
affection on the part of some of the parties to 
whom the arrangements had been entrusted. 
This was a vexatious disappointment, for the 
weather was fine and almost the only really 
fine evening of the week. Great effort had 
been made also to get there, for the railroad 
had been washed out and carried away by the 
recent floods. Traveling by the ordinary 
wagon road wasnext toimpossible. The rich 
alluvial soil of the prairies had swallowed as 
much rain as it could hold, and more; for the 
water was covering the surface, inches deep, 
over a large portion of the prairie, and the us- 
ually tough soil had become so softened that, 
in many places, horses’ feet would break 
through and settle down fetlock deep at every 
step. In one instance, in getting from Rock - 
well to Rockford, crossing a fifteen mile prai- 
rie, our horses waded in water more than half 
the way, and three miles from town we had to 
borrow a boat, take it into the wagon, carry 
it two miles, launch it into the swollen creek 
whence a bridge had been washed away, leave 
the horses hitched to the wagon, cross in the 
boat and walk the rest of the way to town. 
Such is Suffrage in Northern Iowa, in June, 
when the freshets run high. Under such cir- 
cumstances, thirty or forty miles of travel was 
an item well worth considering. 

At Rockwell we had a very good audience 
for so smalla place. It is but a child of four 
years, yet wonderfully precocious and destin- 
ed, at no very distant day, to stand side by 
side with some of its elder and more self -re- 
liant brothers. 

The next address was given at Nora Springs, 
where we were agreeably entertained at the 
house of O. McCraney, Esq., a gentleman of 
high standing, wealth and influence and ever 
ready to help on all good progressive move- 
ments. The meeting was a success in itself 
and apparently left a good impression on those 
who attended. 

The next point reached was Rockford, a de- 
lightfully located little city, situated at the 
junction of Shell Rock and Lime rivers, and 
named after Rockford, Illinois. 





Our next appo'ntment was at Garner, but 
failed on account of one of those fearful storms. 
Reaching Garner in the midst of the storm we 
decided not to stop, as noone’could come out, 
so we continued right on to Algona, where we 
arrived just after the storm was over, and were 
cordially received at the pleasant and hospita- 
ble dwelling place of Dr. Read and his wife, 
Mrs. Lizzie B. Read, the former President of 
the Iowa State Suffrage Association. Through 
the efforts of these true friends of the cause, 
the local press and others, two successful meet- 
ings were held on Saturday evening and Sun- 
day afternoon, in College Hall. The Sunday 
meeting was one of the most enthusiastic and 
best sustained we had held. Many clergymen 
of the M. E. Conference were in attendance 
(it being commencement season), nearly all of 
them taking an interest in making the meeting 
a success, feeling especially interested in the 
cause themselves and ready to aid us and oth- 
ers in carrying on the work in every way pos- 
sible. 

Only one other point was reached before the 
Fourth of July. Northwood, a new and flour- 
ishing city at the Northern terminus of the 
Iowa Central railroad. There wasa good at- 
tendance at this place, and much kind feeling 
prevailed. One little incident will best illus- 
trate the expression. One man, after hav- 
ing paid his quarter into the hat and passed 
out, returned and put in a dollar, remarking 
that ‘*Twenty-five cents was not enough for 
such a lecture as that.”” The contribution here 
was one of the largest in the State. 

At Clear Lake we were -hospitably enter- 
tained at the beautiful, cosy and homelike 
home of F. J. Bush, Esq., whose admirable 
and accomplished wife did all in her power to 
make us feel quietly at home. I wish time 
and space would permit me to say all I should 
like to say concerning those excellent Clear 
Lake people and their beautiful city. I must 
leave them with this benison: May their smil- 
ing faces never be clouded with sorrow nor 
their great hearts throb less for the afflictions 
and sorrows of others! May their forests, 
groves and lawns continue to present their 
verdure in due season; may the crystal puri- 
ty of their lovely lake be eublematic of the 
spirits who hover about its shores! 

The regular Fourth of July celebration was 
held here on Saturday the 3rd ult., and on 
Sunday we had arranged for a ‘Temperance 
rally, or, as the Clear Lake people termed it, 
a ‘*Temperance Class Meeting” in the grove. 
Everybody was invited and most of them 
came. We had areally reviving time. The 
exercises were opened by calling to the Chair 
Rev. A. S, Allen. Prayer by Rev. Mr. Han- 
nah, music by the best musical talent of the 
city, and speeches by Revs. Messrs. Allen and 
Hannah and Prof. Lang, Messrs. A. P. Tuttle 
and Palmerton and Mrs. M. W. Campbell. 
In her closing remarks Mrs. Campbell present- 
ed her views as to the best way to regulate the 
evil of intemperance—by placing in the hands 
of every man and woman the most powerful 
weapon known, to wield for good, viz., the 
ballot. All seemed well pleased, and many de- 
clared it to be the most profitable Fourth of 
July season they ever experienced. With 
hymn and benediction closed those pleasant 
afternoon exercises. In the evening the M. 
E. church was crowded with eager listeners 
to ‘‘What shall we do for our sons?” Pro- 
ceedings of the Suffrage Convention on Mon- 
day, as published in the Mason City papers, 
please find enclosed. 

Tuesday morning the weather was delight- 
ful, and the good friends made up a sailing 
party of some fifty men and women, enough 
to load their fastest and one of their largest 
sailing boats to its full carrying capacity. A 
gentle breeze wafted us delightfully over the 
clear, sweet waters of that beautiful lake for 
three short hours. Landing ata little island 
on which is located the “Island Home’’ hotel, 
we returned in time to take the Western bound 
train for Algona. As we parted with our 
friends at the railroad station we could not sur- 
press our feelings of mingled pleasure and 
pain. Pleasure that we had been permitted 
to visit Clear Lake once in our lives and en- 
joy such a season of delight with our new- 
made friends there, and pain that the neces- 
sities of our lives and mission obliged us to 
part with them so soon. 

Thus ended the month’s campaign in North- 
ern Iowa, and its attendant labors. After 
resting a day at Algona we proceeded to Hum- 
boldt, where we held a successful meeting in 
the Congregational church. Thence to Fort 
Dodge and Webster City, holding three more 
successful meetings in those two places. Then 
the heat became so intolerable we deemed it 
unwise to lay out any more work for the pres- 
ent. So we took the early South-bound train 
for Des Moines, where we arrived in good 
time and where we are now, “‘at rest.”’ 


Joun B. CAMPBELL. 
Des Moines, Towa. 








A MOTHER’S TRIBUTE. 

**We have heard an eminent minister in our 
church speak thus of his mother: ‘When we 
came to lay her in her grave, as her pale face 
was uncovered and turned heavenward for the 
last time, I thought of the work which was to 
live after her.’ ‘And what was it?’ said we. 
He replied, ‘The grandest this side of the re- 
wards of heaven. Sheboretenchildren. She 
trained them all for Christ. She lived to see 





cold form, to thank God that she had lived, 
to weep now that she was dead, to rejoice in 
the midst of their tears that they should meet 
her in glory.’ We too will bless this old 
mother in her declining years, and look hope- 
fully on her pale, withered face, thankful for 


the children she has borne.” 

We clip the above intended tribute to a 
mother from the Presbyterian of July, won- 
dering if this son ever thought of the in- 
justice and wrong that the laws of the nation 
did to this mother, which, as a voter, he has 
helped to make or to perpetuate? Did he 
think of the circumscribed education, of the 
restricted sphere of influence, of the half re- 
quited toil of such a life as that mother of ten 
children had to endure through a long life? 
“She lived to see them all in Christ,”—and 
Christ said ‘"Do unto others as ye would that 
others should do unto you.” Do men do this to 
the mothers that bore them? Will Christ re- 
ceive them into his kingdom, where there is nei- 
ther Jew nor Gentile, bond nor free, but all are 
one? This ‘‘eminent minister in the church” 
would deny this mother the right to stand in 
the pulpit and draw other women and children 
to Christ, and give out her high and holy influ- 
ence to redeem and bless the world. When 
will these wrongs cease to be? When will 
men learn that mothers need more than ‘‘tears 
when they are dead” to enable them to do 
their ‘grandest work this side of heaven” still 
more grandly? Frances D. Gace. 

Hamorton, Pa. 





ROWING AS EXERCISE FOR WOMEN. 


For the past seven years there has been con- 
nected with Howland School for Young Wo- 
men at Union Springs, N. Y., a regularly or- 
ganized association known as the Howland 
Navy. During the boating season they prac- 
ticed rowing on Cayuga Lake almost every 
day. Their outfit consists of four of Inger- 
soll’s yawls. Every boat has its captain and 
organized crew. One of the professors of the 
school has general control of the crews, and 
always accompanies them in their practice. 
With that exception it is entirely managed 
by young women. Some of them have become 
very proficient in the use of the oar. Last 
Friday afternoon a picked crew composed of 
seven women, six of whom each used an oar, 
and one gentleman, set out for a long row. 
Having been detained by a storm, they only 
reached a point 14 miles from home that day. 
Next morning they continued their voyage un- 
til they arrived at the celebrated Tanghannock 
Falls on the west shore of Cayuga Lake. Here 
they spent four or five hours very pleasantly, 
and then started for home, which they reached 
the same evening, having rowed not less than 
84 miles in one day. No one experienced any 
sickness from the effort, but on the contrary 
all agree that it was decidedly beneficial to 
their health. I wish also to state that the 
young women who are expert in rowing are 
also good scholars in their classes. This ac- 
count may encourage other young women to 
avail themselves of this very delightful and 
health-giving exercise. 


NEW PAPER EDITED BY WOMEN. 





We have received from Washington D. C., 
the following prospectus, which explains itself. 


PROSPECTUS. 

“Tt is wo to establish a monthly pa- 
per, the Alpha, under the auspices of the 
‘*Moral Education Society,’’ of Washington, 
D. C., and to be devoted to the dissemination 
of the principles advocated by its members. 

These principles are for the highest purity 
of the human race. We advocate the neces- 
sity of a better instruction in the laws of life, 
that children may be born under better cun- 
ditions, and educated to have clear moral per- 
ceptions—be taught to avoid all impurity of 
thought as well as of action, and so raise the 
standard of social purity that future genera- 
tions may be lifted out of the mire of sensual- 
ity—may understand their physical natures 
and know how to control them; to understand 
wherein lies the secret of health and happi- 
ness. In fact, wherever a reform is needed 
for the purification and elevation of the hu- 
man race, there we shall be found, striving 
sous animality and degradation in man- 
kind. 

We ask the support of all true reformers— 
all who wish well to their kind. Our terms 
are $1 per year in advance; single copies, ten 
cents. Subscriptions will be received by Mrs. 
Caroline B. Winslow, M. D., No. 1 Grant 
Place, Mrs. Emma A. Wood, 1217 ““G” Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 





WOMEN’S CLUB RECEPTION. 


A brilliant assemblage, combrising members 
of the Women's Club of Orange, N. J., and in- 
vited guests, met at the schoolhouse of Miss J. 
B. Dearborn, corner of William and Hillyer 
streets, on Monday evening. About one hun- 
dred persons were present, among whom were 
many prominent citizens with their wives and 
daughters, anda number of young gentlemen. 
Mrs. Riley, the President of the Association, 
favored the audience with a song and piano 
selection, to which Mr. Riley played a delight- 
ful violin accompaniment. Miss Anna San- 
ger sang a pretty song in a charming manner, 
and Miss Ella Porter played a Strauss waltz. 
Mrs. Lozier read and recited two selections, 
both of which were amusing and highly ap- 
preciated by her hearers, and Miss Ella Por- 
ter won especial applause for her recitation of 
“‘Ezekiel’s Courting.’’ A delightful repast of 
strawberries, ice cream and cake was spread in 
the lower rooms, which detracted not a parti- 
cle from the enjoyment of the social and in- 


them all in Christ. They stood around her , tellectual part of the entertainment, which 


preceded and followed. The rooms, although 
uncarpeted, were made attractive by an abun- 
dance of flowers, vines, flags, &c., which were 
tastefully arranged. The reception continued 
until about twelve o'clock, all having enjoyed 
a delightful social evening.—Orange, N. J., 
Chronicle. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
BACHELDER’S Pervian Researe, AND How to 


Reacu TueEm. Boston: J. B. Bachelder, pub- 
lisher. 


This is an illustrated volume of three hun- 
dred and fifty pages, giving a description 
of thirty-one different pleasure routes. It of- 
fers innumerable attractive statistics to the 
undecided traveler, though omitting one 
rather important item, the comparative cost 
of excursions to the various points. The sub- 
ject of prices is nowhere alluded to, but the 
author does not claim that this is a guide-book, 
giving the minor details of travel. As its ti- 
tle indicates, it simply calls attention to many 
pleasant places of summer resort, and informs 
the tourist how to go to them. 


NEW MUSIC. 








OxrrverR Ditson & Co., Boston, publishers, 
Waiting for the Swallows, and Poor Ellen, songs 
by Ciro Pinsuti; Memories of Home, song by 
Fabio Campana; Down the shadowed lane she 
goes, and Brown eyes has that little maiden, songs 
by Geo. L. Osgood; Blushette, and My love has 
gone a sailing, ballads by J. L. Molloy; My 
Father’s Bible, song by Brinley Richards; 
Choral echoes, arranged for the choir or social 
circle by M. F. H. Smith, comprising Vesper 
Hymn, quartette and solo by Batiste; Fear 
not, solo and quartette, by Kiicken Come thou 
fount, hymn, by Abt; A river thro’ each winding 
glade, song by W. P. Wrighton; Dreams of the 
past, song by G. H. Felton; Upon a Stormy 
Sunday, Scotch song by M. F. Carpenter; On 
Wings of Love, waltz, by C. Bohm; Evangeline, 
melody for the piano, by H. Waylath; Noc- 
turne Romantique, for piano, by Wilson G, 
Smith; Swedish Wedding March, by Aug. 
Séderman; Grand March of Liberty, 1776 to 
1876, by Charles Hatch Smith. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The valuable pamphlet of Wm. I. Bowditch on 
“Taxation of Women in Massachusetts,” is for sale 
at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, No. 3 Tre- 
mont Place, Boston, Will be sent, postpaid, to any 
postoffice in the United States on receipt of twenty 
cents. 31—tf 














Taken internally, Dr. Pierce’s Compound Extract 
of Smart-Weed, or Water Pepper, relieves, almost 
instantly, pain in stomach or wels, cramps and 
spasms. ere is nothing that comperes with it for 
Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cholera and Cholera Morbus. 
Used externally, it is an invaluable liniment for both 
man and beast. It is the people’s friend, and all 
should keep it with them, in fact, so conveniently 
near that they can put their hand upon it in the dark, 
if need be. It is sold by all dealers in medicines, 








~ TO SUMMER EXCURSIONISTS. 
ib INTERNATIONA 
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IN STEAMSHIP CO.’S LINE O 
DSSS STEAMERS to Eastern Maine, 

; . New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
Prince L-dward Island, etc., etc. The steamers NEW 
YORK and CITY GF PORTLAND will, until Oc- 
tober 3, leave Boston at 8 A. M. and Portland at 6 P, 
M. every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FR:iDAY, 
for Eastport, Me., and St. John, N. B., forwarding 
passengers by connecting lines to Calais, Me., St. Ane 
drews, Fredericton and Shediac, N. B., Truro, Pic- 
tou, Digby, Annapolis. Kentville, Windsor and Hal- 
ifax, N. S., Summer:ide and Charlottetown, P. E. L, 
and Hawkesbury, C. B. The steamers are first-class 
in every respect, the climate of the regions to which 
they run is delightfully cool and invigorating, and 
the expenses of travel very moderate. for circular, 
with map of the route, and any information, apply to 

w. Ii. KILBY, Agent, 
End of Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
33—8t 
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